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SEVENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 



OF THE 



Association of Trustees and Superintend- 
ents of County Asylums for Insane 
in Wisconsin 

Held at Menomonic, Wis., 9-11, 1908. 



TUESDAY. 



June 9, 7:30 P. M. 

Meeting was called to order by President J. E. Cofliand. 

Invocation by Rev. Xiles of Mcnonionie. 

Address of welcome by the Hon. J. E. Mathews, Mayor of 
Menomonie. 

Response by Pres. J. E. Coffland. 

Dr. Howison of Menomonie presented a paper ^^The Care, 
Treatment and Management of Chronic Insane." 

Discussion by Dr. Gorst. 

Mrs. S. H. Bull, matron of Racine County Asylum, presented 
a paper ^^llow should the Friendless Insane be Buried." 

Discussion. 
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WEDNESDAY. 

I 

MORNING SESSION. 

Dr. R. M. Phelps, of Eocliester, Minn., presented a paper on 
"The Care of Chronic Insane in the State of Minnesota." 

Discussion. 

Hon. A. D. Oonover^ president of the State Board of Control, 
presented a paper on "County Care of Tuberculin Chronic 
Insane." 

Discussion. 

Mrs. G. R. Downer, presented a paper on "The Asylum 
Cook." 

Discussion. 

Dr. W. A. Gordon, presented a paper on "A Central Em- 
ployment Bureau." 

Hon. O. W. Mosher, presented a paper on "The Financial 
Management of the County Asylums." 

President authorized to appoint a finance committee. 



AFTERNOON SESSION. 



Visit to Dunn County Asylum. 
Banquet at Dunn County Asylum. 



EVENING SESSION. 



Exception at Commercial Club Rooms. 

Supt. L. D. Harvey, of Menomonie, presented an address on 
"The Schools of Menomonie." 

Entertainment and dancing at Gymnasium, 
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THUKSDAY. 

MORNING SESSION. 

Addresses by Prof. Moore^ (a) ^^Cooperative work of College 
of Agriculture with State and County Institutions." (b) *.^Iin- 
portance of Pure Bred Corn for Wisconsin and Methods of Corn 
Production in Wisconsin." 

Discussion. 

Louis Wiegand of Cleveland, Wisconsin, presented a paper 
on "Profitable Dairying." 

Discussion. 



AFTERNOON SESSION. . 

r. M. Smith of Os^eo, Wis., presented a paper on "Mutual 
Insurance for County Asylums and Poor Houses." 

Discussion. 

Business session. 

Treasurer's report audited by finance committee and adopted. 

Resolution pertaining to death of Sup't. J. B. Thomas of 
Wausau, adopted. 

Madison selected as the place of next meeting. 

Meeting adjourned. 
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PROCEEDINGS 

OF THE SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE TRUSTEES AND SUPP:R- 

INTENDENTS OF COUNTY ASYLUMS OF WISCONSIN HELD 

AT MENOMONIE^ WIS.^ JUNE 9, 10 AND 

llTH, 1908. 



June 9, convention called to order by Hon. J. E. Coffland, 
of Richland Center, President of the Association. 



ADDEESS OF WELCOME. 
By Hon. J. R. Mathews^ Mayor of Menomonie. 

Mr. President, Trustees of our insane asylums, and those 
associated with you and w^ho have come here with you because 
they are interested in the work: We regret exceedingly that 
there has gone abroad in the city an idea that this is not an 
open meeting, that it is a meeting of your own and that out- 
siders are not expected to be here. I say we regret it, because 
it looks as if we were a little luke-warm toward you. We are 
not luke-warm even towards tramps, and you people, we are 
proud to welcome you here and to our city. It is not because 
of yourself individually, it is n(>l because you individually are 
a part of the people, but for what you have done and are doing 
collectively for humanity's sake, that we are pround to welcome 
you, and thrice welcome you. You, as a class of people, en- 
gaged in the work you are should be heartily welcomed at tlie 
gate of any city, large or small, at which you might knock. 

In the treatment and care of an unfortunate class of people 
you and your predecessors have done perhaps as much for suf- 
fering mankind as any class of people in the woj;ld. It is a, 
long, long stride from the uncanny superstition^ ^fWC^|§ spirit. 
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and the dungeon of the middle ages, to the scientific care and 
treatment of our insane in hospitals. I say it is long stride and 
when we look at it and contemplate it for a few moments we 
are not surprised at all when we see the class of men who have 
taken up this woik; they are really heroes in their line. It 
has largely been a work of charity ; it has come out of the good- 
ness of heart, — that is, if you people are anything like our 
trustees. Here in Menomonie in fifteen years we have had but 
six trustees, and two superintendents. 

We originally invested about $65,000.00. I think they have 
increased that capital three or four times, looked after it, and 
cared for it, until we now have one' of the most beautiful proper- 
ties in the state. While we have been doing this we have been 
constantly adding to the comfort of the patients. But we have 
paid for it all, and have a large bank account to our credit, and 
it has been done by the conscientious work of these six trustees 
and two superintendents. The trustees' pay has been practic- 
ally nothing; they simply have their reward in the satisfaction 
of knowing that a good work has been well done ; well done for 
humanity ; well done for an unfortunate class of people. Thus, 
you and your predecessors have raised these people from their 
unfortunate position of years ago, from the dungeon, to their 
present position in the Twentieth Century. 

The improvement has gone on all these years, and we feel 
that the end is not yet; that there must be more improvement, 
and that it must come through you, and men like you, and we 
are looking forward to the time when you and these men will 
make it possible to cure a much larger percentagp of these un- 
fortunates than has been done in the past ; that you will be able 
to make it much more pleasant for them, and more valuable. 

Now, why should we not be proud to welcome to our city a 
class of men who are doing such a work ? We are proud. 

The other evening as I walked up the street I met one of our 
policemen. By my official position as mayor I am also chief 
of police. I know" all the boys, and like to talk things over with 
them, and as I met this fellow I saw that he wanted to talk to 
me about something. I stopped him and asked how things were 
going, and if anything was wrong. He said ^^No, John, every- 
thing is in good shape." Then T asked him if there was any- 
thing new, and he said, '^Well, I was wondering if you had 
heard that there are a lot of insane people coming to our town 
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next Tuesday? Don't you think it would be wise to put on 
a detail of special police to take care of them? Now, gentle- 
men, I have called off the police for your benefit, and if there is 
anybody else you want called off, or anything else you want 
done, just say so, for the city is yours to do with as you please. 

We have a number of beauty spots around Menomonie that 
are pleasant to see. If you do not know where to find them, 
and will let your wants be known we will gladly provide es- 
corts to show them to you. 

We hope that your visit here will be so pleasant, and that we 
will be able to make it so pleasant for you, that you wdll want 
to come back here next year, and the year after, and every year. 
We will give, you the city every year you will come here, and 
we will be glad to do it. 



RESPONSE. 
By Hon. J. E. Cofflanb^ President. 

Mr. Mayor, it is with considerable pleasure that I am per- 
mitted to thank you, in behalf of the Association of Trustees, 
Superintendents and Matrons of County Asylums, for the wel- 
come just extended to your city. Precedent seems to make it 
part of the official duties of the mayor of a city to extend an 
address of welcome to conventions which assemble in their city ; 
likewise is this true to some extent in the reply. Of course as 
the official head of a city you are expected to put the best side 
:foremost so that your utterances may fall upon ears that regret 
that they are not fortunate enough to live in your midst. Me- 
nomonie is favorably located, and her mayor has the ability to 
place her many advantages before visitors in the very best pos- 
sil)le manner. 

Early visitors to your city must be amazed to observe the 
marvelous changes that have been made in the last quarter of 
a century. They have seen what was then a lumbering town 
converted into a city of varied manufacturing interests, beauti- 
ful homes and a happy, prosperous and contented population. 
This substantial growth has been the result of the good citizen- 
ship that makes up a large percentage of your population. Dur- 
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ing the few years that I have been annually visiting your city 
I have seen mud streets transformed into beautiful brick 
paved, the erection of the Stout Manual Training School, the 
County Training and Agricultural School as well as many other 
important improvements. Few cities are fortunate enough to 
liave citizens that are willing to contribute so liberally of their 
time and fortune as some of yours have. 

This magnificent building in which we are now assembled 
was presented to the city by Captain Tainter as a memorial for 
a deceased daughter, a lady of high character and public spirit. 
What more beautiful monument could have been erected. 
You should be, and no doubt are proud, to have as one of your 
citizens, a man who for the past few years has taken front rank 
in all Stat-e legislation that has had as its aim the betterment of 
our conditions. One who has been especially active in the ad- 
vanceuient of the educational interests of the state and fore- 
most in the establishment of County Training, Agricultural 
and Domestic Science schools. A class of schools that in my 
opinion reaches a great many who are not so fortunate as 
to be able to attend our great university or normal schools. 
While he has been especially active in state work he has not 
neglected his home county or home city. There are few of us 
that do not know of Senator Stout's excellent work and strong 
financial aid rendered to the schools of Menomonie and Dunn 
county. 

Mr. ]VIayor, during our stay in your city addresses and papers 
will l)e given at each session that have for their aim the better* 
ment of the unfortunate illness that afflicts over six thousand citi- 
zens of our state, the care of whom has been entrusted to the 
State Board of Control, Trustees, Superintendents and Matrons 
of the state and coimty asylums. Many of these superintendents 
and matrons have given the best part of their lives to this work. 
Few, if any of us, believe that they would do so for the salary 
attached to the position, but rather for the love of their work 
and the sympathy for those entrusted to their charge. It is the 
duty of these superintendents and matrons to watch over and 
improve, as far as possible, the mental and physical conditions of 
the insane placed in their care; to plan occupations, however 
trifling or small, that will occupy their minds and give them rest 
from their mental illness. Much of this labor results largely 
to the benefit of those in their care, while some of it, dis- 
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couraging as it must be, has but little beneficial help. While 
our state and counties have made excellent provisions in the 
way of buildings and grounds for these unfortunates, the more 
important part of it, that of daily administering to their many 
wants rests with these superintendents and matrons. The se- 
lection of superintendents and matrons by the State Board of 
Control for the several state institutions as well as the selections 
made by the boards of Trustees of county asylums for county in- 
stitutions have in most cases been highly satisfactory. For this 
great work they have been able to get men and women of high 
character, loving dispositions and of a high moral regard for 
the duties devolving upon them. It is a pleasure to assure 
you that Dunn county has taken no low rank in this great 
work. Your county asylum, under the able management of 
your board of trustees and superintendent Jackson and wife 
stands foremost as one of the best in the state. 

I again wish to thank you, ilr. ]\Iayor for the welcome ex- 
tended, and through you as the official head of this city I de- 
sire to extend an invitation to your citizens to attend any of 
our meetings that may appear to be of interest to them. I 
hope that our short stay wath you may result in much good to 
the insane wards of the state, as well as in giving the public a 
better understanding of the work in which we are engaged. 

A telegram was received by Sec. Wernecke from Hon. 
Allan D. Conover, which the secretary read, as follows: 

"Will be unable to reach Menomonic^ until tomorrow even- 
ing." 

For this reason, the next subject on the program, a paper 
by Dr. Ilowison of ilenomonie, was taken up at this point, 
and Mr. Conover's address postjioned for anotlier session. 



MA:N^AGEirENT, CARE AXD TREATMENT OF 
CHROXIC INSAXE. 

By Dr. Howisox. 

It is a great privilege to live in this advanced day and age, 
instead of a few hundred years ago when insanity was looked 
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upon as the work of Satan and the poor unfortunates were 
abused, tortured, imprisoned, hanged, or burned at the stake. 
We now view the insane in a different light and with more 
charity, and regard them as invalids, rather than criminals; 
and provide hospitals for treatment instead of jails and 
prisons for their incarceration. 

The management of an asylum for the insane requires 
thought, patience, activity and clear judgment, similar to that 
needed in the care of a well regulated home, and should 
measure up as nearly as possible to the same standard in all its 
varied relations, including the ethical as well as the physical. 
It should have adequate equipment necessary for comfort and 
convenience, and be a home to these invalids in all that the 
word implies; i. e., a place of contentment where they are 
looked after, loved and cared for in sickness and in health. 
If you are successful in bringing about a feeling of calmness 
and contentment instead of agitation and discord, with an 
assurance that the asylum is their home — a place which at- 
tracts instead of repels — the most difficult problem connected 
with management will have been solved and immediate good 
will follow. 

No strained relations should exist in an asylum between in- 
mates and their superiors. They ought to be on the best of 
terms. Thoughtful regard and kind treatment ought to be 
always in evidence. 

The ethical relations should be similar to those of a com- 
fortable, liappy home, for the governing spirit soon stamps it- 
self upon all in response to those high in authority. We bor- 
row from our associates unconsciously and the truth of this is 
plainly exemplified in families, schools and all institutions 
where there is a governing head. The emotions of love, hate, 
revenge, kindness and good cheer are indelibly impressed upon 
all subordinates; and it is not difficult in visiting a family 
or any asylum to judge of the dominating spirit governing 
the same. 

The general sanitation, touching upon pure food and water 
and the proper preparation of meals, ought to receive per- 
sistent and scrupulous attention. An asylum should have an 
abundant supply of pure water, to whicli inmates have access 
at all times. The regular weekly bath should not be omitttnl 
for it is a hygienic measure of much value. 
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A good heating plant is needed, possessing ample capacity 
for giving the required amount of heat in coldest weather, 
and the temperature should never fall below 70 or 75 degrees 
in the different wards; for these patients are anaemic and 
debilitated, and require more heat than persons in ordinary 
health. Ventilation is of first consideration, for without it 
the health of the inmates could not be maintained. . In the 
presence of poor ventilation colds, influenza and pneumonia 
would gx) the rounds of the institution and you would find 
nearly all of the poorly nourished patients more or less af- 
fected. Such diseases should be isolated for the protection of 
other patients. An abundance of fresh air is needed at all 
times, both day and night; for it is an important factor not 
only in the prevention but in the cure of all infectious diseases. 
Good, wg.rm beds are essental to health and every bed should 
be supplied with a good mattress and plenty of warm bedding, 
(^lothing, generally speaking, ought to be warm, medium in 
weight, underwear of wool and kept clean. Milk and water 
should largely supplant tea and coffee. Food should be plain, 
nourishing, well prepared and properly balanced, containing 
the correct i3roportion of fats, proteids and carbo-hydrates, with 
modifications to suit the season, climate and individual, thus 
furnishing a perfect diet. 

By this way of managing, sickness will be reduced to the 
minimum, for acute diseases are nearly always caused by im- 
prudent eating, poor ventilation, defective heating or lack of 
proper exercise. 

A farm in connection with an asylum is indispensable, as it 
furnishes a variety of work, which should be selected to suit 
the likings of the individual patient employed. The proper 
selection of employment produces cheerfulness and its good 
results are two-fold — ])liysical and mental. In all asylums, 
are found ])ers(>ns who are adapted to and take delight in some" 
one line of work, as in caring for horses, cattle, chickens, gar- 
den, or in cooking, sewing, washing or nursing. It is difficult 
to get any great good out of unpleasant employment; there- 
fore the proper assignment of work is important, not only to 
the employed but to the employer. 

Fndor the regime of skilled management very little restraint 
is needed. Restraint excites combativeness, and is product- 
ive of obstinancy and viciousness, and necessitates the use of 
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physical forc5e in governing. The open door system is fast 
supplanting the lock door system and marks a period of great 
advancement in asylum management. -J^ * * Xhe law of 
kindness appeals to the insane with gi'eat force. Some may 
harbor the delusion that these unfortunates are incapable of 
appreciation but that is a great mistake; for not only human 
beings, but even animals, are quick to recognize and appre- 
ciate kindness; and any institution that ignores this great gov- 
erning force will be found wanting in control. This same 
principle applies to homes, schools and all institutions over 
which governing forces are needed. 

You can judge parents by their children, a king by his sub- 
jects, a religion by its votaries and a master by his animals. If 
you treat your inmates kindly you will have good inmates; 
and if you treat them with hatred they will become ugly an<l 
vicious. Governing impulses are always reflected upon the 
governed. 

In the treatment of insanity the likes, dislikes and idiosyn- 
crasies of each individual should be closely studied, as no two 
cases require precisely the same treatment. That which is 
meat and drink to one is poison to another and vice versa. 
The term treatment as herein applied merely signifies the ap- 
plication of means and the adoption of measures necessary for 
the restoration of a mind to its normal state. The means of 
first importance consist in going back to first principles; i. e., 
getting near to nature; for our only hope of reclamation is 
along the lines of rational living. The most potent means of 
treating the mind is through the body; therefore, anything 
that improves the body has its good influence on the mind. 
Cheerfulness plays a very important part and any condition 
which secures contentment is an essential factor in restx)ring 
the mind. Iforal influencx> is directly productive of cheerful- 
ness and its benign influence is scarcely second to any other, 
casting, as it does, its enchantment over all functions of the 
body, influencing directly assimilation, metabolism and elim- 
ination. 

The causes of nervousness should be looked for in every 
case, as treatment will be needed in compliance with varying 
conditions. In nearly all such cases diet, fresh air, exercise 
and hot baths will correct the trouble Avithout the use of drugs. 
Drugs play a very subordinate part, but are beneficiaj for , 
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temporary purposes if cautiously given. * * * Give 
hygiene inst<^a(l of drugs. Instead of drugs give good food, 
appropriate exercise and proper rest, and success will crown 
your efforts. Hypnotics and sedatives are sometimes indi- 
cated, but if long continued they are positively injurious. Cof- 
fee is frequently the cause of insomnia and ought not to be 
given to inmates having poor digestion or those suffering from 
insanity characterized by excessive mental activity. 

A board of trustees of broad, liberal judgment, possessed 
of age, experience and dignity, men who are progressive and 
practical, is indispensable to the success of such an institution. 
Attendants of sufficient number Avho are kind, intelligent and 
thoughtful are needed at all times to properly carry on the 
work and exercise Avatchful care over inmates. 

Mental Telepathy, like wireless telegraphy, is no longer re- 
garded as a flight of the imagination; and the influence of a 
strong mind over others is a power for good or ill, accord- 
ing to the impulses and emotions governing the same. It is 
important — ^yea, indispensable — in the successful management 
of an asylum to place persons in control who are fitted, not 
only by education and training, but by nature for these re- 
sponsible positions. They are the most important connected 
with an asylum and require watchfulness and good judgment 
fully equal to that necessary for the proper care and training 
of children. Persons occupying the important positions of 
superintendent and matron ought to possess special aptness for 
the Avork. They should be resourceful in management, of ex- 
cellent judgment, firm but not harsh, just but not officious; 
guided by reason and not by emotion, with confidence and self- 
control sufficient to carry on the work systematically in con- 
formity to approved business methods. 

An asylum cannot prosper under the guidance of persons 
who are not liberal and progressive, as conditions of life are 
constantly clianging. Those which obtained yesterday will 
not suffice today and tomorrow the demands will be still dif- 
ferent ; and tliese im])ressions of time sim])ly record that on- 
ward march of progress which we call evolution. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Pres. Cotflaiid : As Dr. TTowisoii has suggested, lie has 
nieroly stated these different ])()ints briefly as subjects for dis- 
cussion by the association. I will call upon Dr. Gorst. 

Dr. Gorst : Mr. Chairman and Mendjcrs of the Convention : 
Tt ha]>pens when I am called upon to speak upon any subject 
it is almost always without a moment's warning. 

Dr. Howison has covered in concise, terse sentences, the con- 
ditions to be considered in the management of the chronic in- 
sane. I am not supposed to know anything about the chronic 
insane. According to state rules I am supposed to treat only 
acute cases, and I feel that I know little enough concerning 
them. 

The treatment and management of the insane at the present 
time is practically summed up in the two ideas, — treating the 
acute and re-educating and managing the chronic. We, in the 
state institutions, are supposed to treat the acute; you, in the 
county institutions, to re-educate and manage the chronic. 

Tt is believed by the majority of people interested in the 
insane that Wisconsin has the best system of any state in the 
T'^nion for several reasons: First, — by separating the insane 
in small groups we come closer to the idea of home life than 
do the other states where large numbers are kept in one insti- 
tution. Second — We believe that the acute insane can be 
managed much better and are much more liable to improve 
where there are no chronic patients. We claim to care for 
all of our insane which is not done by many states, and we 
also claim to care for them better and for less money. 

T believe that the Wisconsin system with its county institu- 
ti<ms is in advance of other states. I do not say that such in- 
stitutions are without faults, neither do T claim that for the 
state institutions, but the idea of the county institutions in 
caring for the chronic insane in smaller nund)ers is more home- 
like, and T believe it to be the right one. 

After this homelike condition is established, the next step 
is to re-educate the chronic patient according to the amount 
of brain power left, because no person has a right to be any 
greater burden to the taxpayer than nccessar\^, — and because 
this education is due him for his own benefit, ^ t 
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In the treatment of the chronic insane the three most im- 
l^ortant things to be considered are fresli air, sunlight and ex- 
ercise, which are all found in the various occupations on the 
county farms. 

The institutions for tlie chronic insane at the present time 
should be constructed according to scientific principles of heat- 
ing, ventilation and general sanitation. 

Beds and bedding aro a vc^ry imi)ortant matter. All beds 
for patients should be furnished with covers that are washable 
and they should be frequently laundered. I know of nothing 
worse than to put a ])erson to sleep under an old quilt that 
has been used for years without being washed. That old quilt 
is a fine breeder and distributor of germs. It used to be 
thought that colds and sore throats were not contagious. That 
was a wrong idea. Pneumonia, bronchitis and sore throat will 
start in an institution and go the rounds. If the ventilation 
is properly arranged there will not be nearly so many of these 
troubles. One of the most pernicious things I know is the 
feather duster. I wish I could say enough so that one would 
never be used again in any home or institution. It is whisked 
about over everything and instead of getting rid of the germ 
laden dust it merely stirs and re-distributes it. The sanitary 
method is to use a moist cloth and carefully wipe away the 
dust and bum it. 

Just a word about drugs. While some do not believe in 
IFahnemann and his principles he did much good. He aroused 
]ieoj)le to the knowledge that a very small dose is better than 
a large one. Now, we have learned that it is better to cut the 
do-se out entirely. Doctors have no power to create gray cells 
in the brain nor special power to repair these disordered brains. 
We can only give the body the best possible care under the 
most progresssive treatment, relying upon nature to perform 
a euro. Thoughtful care, proiper foofl, exercise, and sleep 
should never be neglected in the care of the insane. 
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HOW SHOULD THE FRIENDLESS INSANE BE 

BURTED. 

:XIks. S. II. Bill, R,Hciiie, Wis. 

Ill treating" on a subject of this kind, I fully realize that I 
am expressinii: views perhaps not shared by all of my hearers. 

But in view of the fact that the purpose of a convention is 
to express dilTerent views, you may ix)ssibly find mine different 
from the methods and practices as carried out by some other 
institutions of a similar kind, and while I do not wish to crit- 
icise tlie methods of others on this particular subject, I do 
state that T ])rrfer the (Christian burial for patients as against 
a burial without that ceremony. 

There has never been a thought in my mind at any time 
but what this course should be pursued. Not only is this wish 
and disposition inherent in my own nature and that of the 
management of tlie Rncine Connty Asylum, but it is brought 
forcibly to us by the patients themselves. 

A short time ago, in our asylum, we had a patient who passed 
away, accordingly we made the customary preparations for the 
funeral. The attendant on the ward who had been with us 
but a short time expressed great surprise that w'e Avere going 
to have a funeral, as she stated that this was not customary 
in the other institutions in which she had been employed. This 
matter is brought to your notice to show the existing condi- 
tions amounting to almost a general rule. 

It is my personal belief that the Christian burial ceremony 
should be used, ev(^n though it may cost a few dollars and en- 
tail a few hours' extra labor. The methods we adopt in mat- 
ters of this kind will run on the following general lines. 

We ]iay $7.00 for a burial case, the case is nothing more or 
less than a smoothly stained and varnished box, regnilar casket 
shape, lined on the inside with white sateen and sometimes 
glass in the top. 

In case the patient has suitable clothes of their own, they 
are buried .in these, if they have not a clean suit of under- 
clothes, and a tastily though not expensive shroud is made in 
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tlie customary Avay, and of black or white material as is suit- 
able for the purpose. 

Where a patient belong's to any i)artieular religious demon- 
ination, a minister is procured belonging to such denomination, 
if possible. If not, any other minister will answer the pur- 
I)ose. We have always found them willing to perform these 
services without charge. The ser\uce is such as might ordi- 
narily be called a short service, not so short as to make it a 
pretext and a make-shift, but a short service in good faith with 
all that it implies. This service is always attended by all the 
attendants that can be spared, and by such patients as express 
a desire to do so. There are always enough people in attend- 
ance to comfortably fill the room in which tlie ser\ace is held. 
The casket is placed upon two wooden boxes covered with black 
sateen wdiich we keep on hand for this p'urpose. In summer 
we always have ample flowers provided by the patients and 
help. The music is furnished bv a gramophone and as a great 
many of the institutions o^vn these instruments the music is 
easily provided. You will find that by placing the same in 
another room and partly closing the door, that it is equally 
as effective as though there was a choir in the next room. 

We keep several records on hand for such purpose alone, 
including: Lead Kindly Light, It Is Well with My Soul, and 
Just as I Am. The records can be had without instrumental 
ac<?ompaniment w^hich makes them more suitable for this pur- 
pose. At the conclusion of the services in the house the casket 
is placed in a spring wagon and driven to our cemetery, located 
about a quarter of a mile from the house. On a pleasant day 
about 25 per cent of the patients w^ho attend the services will 
follow the remains to the grave; here we sometimes have, a 
short prayer in addition, and I assure you that if you could 
see the patients standing around the grave while they sadly 
but thankfully watch one of their own kind laid away, the 
Christian burial would follow in more cases than at the pres- 
ent time. 

The grave is just the same as is customary, properly sodded 
and a small headstone, numbered, is provided for each and a 
record kept in the office. I^ow let us look at the results of this 
from the standpoint of others than ourselves. Sometime ago, 
we had a patient transferred from another institution and a 
fcAv days after her arrival she advised me that^her one wish 
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in life had boen gratified, slie had been transferred to our in- 
stitution, not on account of its l)eing' her former home, not on 
account (.f unpleasant surroundings or mistreatment on the 
part of officials or attendants in the liome she was leaving, 
but sim})ly because she had heard that we gave our patients a 
Christian burial. 

Ministers who have assisted us at such times have always ex- 
])ressed their pleasure at being able to do this much for the 
friendless insane. Some of them have oven brought singers to 
assist in the service. 

The trustees of our institution not only endorse it but have 
never been known to limit the question of the expense in- 
volved. We have had patients come to us after a funeral 
and express their gratitude, then going back to the wards ex- 
press their satisfaction at the fact that when their time comes, 
they Avill be cared for in the same Avay. 

In addition to the foregoing it is my (^pinion that the Chris- 
tian burial service for patients is the proper thing for many 
reasons. 

It is displaying a Christian spirit. 

It is treating your patients as you would like to be treated. 

It costs nothing worthy of mention. 

It Avorks no hardship on any one. 

It makes ]?atients more satisfied with their surroundings 
and it has a tendency to make the mind of the relatives who 
have not the means to bury their own more at ease for tliis 
reason. 

It is the general supposition of the public at large, that is, 
those Avho have never before visited an asylum that the patients 
are all raving maniacs and are either placed in padded cells, 
strap}>ed or kept in straight jackets and when dead are taken 
out and buried like a duud) beast. Let these parties Adsit the 
institutions and see that the patients are not all locked in or 
strap])ed but are treated Avitli kindness and given all the lib- 
erty possible and a Christian burial when dead and they will 
form a good opinion Avhich Avill not be changed by ordinary 
gossip or false reports. 

Closing mA^ rem.arks I wish to say avo haA^e all been brought 
into this Avorld, none of us haA^e left it, Ave knoAV not what may 
yet befall us, so let us all trv and do unto others as we would 
they should do unto us. r^^^^l^ 
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Pres. Coffland: I am sure we have all enjoyed listening to 
this very excellent paper. There is just one point that I 
would like to have brought out in the discussion, and that is 
the Location of the burial grounds. I believe it is a great 
mistake in our county asylums not to give a little thought to 
this matter. I know we have a very ix>or location for ours, 
and I would like to have this point discussed. 

]\Ir. Buslett, Waupaea: I would like to say something on 
this question. I am a new member, — this is the first time I 
have ever attended one of your meetings, — but I always like 
to talk a little. I saw something unique in this line at Wey- 
auwega. 1 have seen a number of grave-yards, both in this 
country and in the old country, — possibly I look like the kind 
of a man that would be interested in grave-yards. About four 
or five years ago the institution there bought ten lots in the 
Weyauwega grave yard. They have laid these lots out in 
two long rows, a double row. The mounds are seventy-six 
feet long, and about six or seven feet wide. The rows have a 
little alley or path between them. At the head of each grave 
is a marble head slab, with the name, date of birth, and death. 
It looks very nice. 

Sec. Wernicke: I would like to ask the president what se- 
lection he has made as to burial ground. Where do you bury 
Your dead who are not taken away by friends? 

Pres. Coffland: Our location was formerly the site of the 
poor-farm, and when the change was made the cemetery was 
the only place available for the asylum. We located the 
burial ground back of the asylum building quit-' a ways, — too 
far back. I think the cemetery should be located where it 
can be seen. (T refer, of course, to those farms which are 
not located conveniently for using the public burial ground.) 
T would place it where the public can see how it is kept up. 
If it is put out of view where no one can see how it is ke])t 
up we are apt to n?glect it for some of the duties which seem 
more urgent. I believe each grave ought to have a proper 
marking for it. The location, I think, should be selected with 
a great deal of care. 

Sec. Wernicke: When we were at Tfacine last year I saw 
their burial ground and I happened to speak to Mrs. Bull 
regarding their burials, and that is why I put her on th.» 
program for that subject. I thought that matter ought to be 
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brought up for consideration by this convention. I think il 
c^inything will show to the outside world that the asylum is a 
home for these unfortunate people that this will, — the fact 
that these people who have no friends who would take care 
of them, will be given a decent Christian burial by the asylum 
authorities. I believe for this reason that it is well to have 
the burial groimd located where the public can see how it is 
cared for. 

Dr. Farr: The treatment of the insane consists largely in 
making hope for them, and it would seem to me that if you 
put a burial ground right under thei^' observation, where they 
can see it all the time, that, if they have a grain of sense 
left, every time they look out of the window they will realize 
that they are in an asylum for the incurable insane, and that 
there -is their long home. Do not deprive them of their hope, 
for that is all they have. 

Mr. Smith: We in Trempealeau have had something of 
the same experience^ — we have located our burial ground in a 
pleasant place away from the building. We have decided to 
let it remain where it is, as we believe it is better not to have 
it in sight of the building. I wish to endorse Mrs. BulPs 
paper most heartily. I would not change a single sentiment, — 
I think the Christian burial is the right thing. Each of these 
unfortunates is some mother s child and is entitled to all the 
respect we can show them. 



WEDNESDAY. 

MORNIXG SESSION. 

THE CARE OF THE INSANE TN MINNESOTA. 

By R. M. Pitelps, Assistant Superintendent, Rochester State 
Hospital, Rochester, Minnesota. 

While I am much pleased with the invitation to address 
your association, I must admit having had a little of per- 
plexed feeling as to just what topics you desired. The gen- 
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eral subject, ^^Tlie Care of the Insane in Minnesota," sug- 
gests that you desire something of a knowledge of the methods 
in that state, — while the call for the paper before such an. 
association suggests that you would desire something of a 
comparison. It suggests that you are seeking, as indeed we 
all should seek, to know how others are doing like work, to 
see if we can gain, by exchange of experiences, something of 
benefit for ourselves, and a broadening of our knowledge. I 
am free to state also, that in coming to this meeting, I am 
ho})ing to get some such hints also, and will think the time 
\yell spent if some such interchange of experience is made. 

Your state has a different method of care. Our institu- 
tions are all state institutions, as against your county asylums 
here represented. I cannot therefore match up similar insti- 
tutions with which to make comparisons. My purpose how- 
ever will be to present you a little outline of the Minnesota 
methods, dwelling espeeially upon those which are most capable 
of comparison. I will therefore be compelled to compare large 
"hosi>itals" with small asylums, and Avill be almost obliged 
to dwell upon those points in the larger hospitals, which seem 
best to uphold them as logically justified institutions. I 
could hardly do otherwise, except by depreciating the methods 
in Minnesota. 

Form of buildings in Minnesota. — In the first place as re- 
ferred to in the last year's proceedings of this association, as 
handed to me, you, peculiarly among all the states of the 
union, present a certain county method of caring for the more 
chronic and quiet of your insane. Someone then stated also, 
that you had not influenced other states. I remember how- 
ever that you did influence Minnesota quite a little some 12 
years ago. A committee was appointed from Minnesota to 
visit, and investigate your methods, and they reported rather 
favorably. We had then in ]Minnesota three large hospitals^ 
and the question was then up, as to what we should do next, — 
hviild another large hospital, — build the old ones larger, or 
build out into the counties. Xot to t.ike up details, the net 
result was a sort of compromise, in which, the state built two 
small asylums to receive the quiet and chronic cases, in two 
different towns, of two different counties of the state. These 
asylums as distinguished from hospitals, were to get their 
patients oidy from those chronic in the existing hospitals, and 
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with the idea of forming a working colony. The result at 
this time howev-er, ten years later is that these two asylums 
are steadily growung in size^ no others having been provided 
or suggested^ are already about 400 patients each, are building 
in fireproof manner, and about as expensively as the hospitals, 
and with no hint as to the limiting of their growth. We differ 
also in that the state has complete control of them, the counties 
having nothing to do with them as such. The result thus is 
that w^e have two somewhat smaller asylums now caring for a 
part of the chronic patients, and the original scheme is thought 
by some to end in live large hospitals. 

In Minnesota then, Ave have three large "hospitals." The 
last printed report is of the year 1906. This report shows the 
Fergus Falls hospital to have had an average i:>opulation of 
1,474.5, — liochester hospital an average of 1,0GG.3, — and St. 
Peter hospital an average of 905.8. Each one receives all 
the patients that need commitment from its portion of the 
state, and no other patients are committed anywhere. Sub- 
ordinately to the above, the Anoka asylum, had an average 
population of 322, and the Hastings asylum an average pop- 
ulation of 342, for the year 190G. We do not send to them 
patients that are too weak, or too old, or too sick or incapac- 
itated, or violent to fit into the scheme of a colony plan. 

Government. — Everything is under full state support and 
control. As our Board of Control seems to have practically 
the same powers and duties as I suj^pose to exist in your own 
state, no comment is called for on that topic. In considering 
the hospitals it may bo said that the three are kept along in 
about equal pace and siiiiil^iv methods, so that I can easily 
take the one at Rochester, with which I am most familiar as 
a basis for statements. 

- Classification of patients. — We have about 1,160 patients 
at present. Having so largo a number, we can most conven- 
iently separate them into classes. As is customary our build- 
ing is subdivided into distinct wards, and different classes of 
patients are kept entirely apart. This means that the quiet 
and comi>osed are not disturbed by the restless and violent. 
It means that the neat and appreciative need not mingle with 
the dirty and demented. It means that those needing more 
active treatment for sickness, may have a specially fitted in- 
firmary flat, with special and more numerous -nurses. Upon 
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this flat, on each side of the liouse is the operating room, used 
also for all dressing and Iraatinents, with enough of work 
including its supply of sterile materials, to keep one senior 
nurse steadily busy. I mention these not as for their peculiar 
nature, but as exemplifying our policy, in that such elements 
are most fully and easily ohtained in the large hospital, and 
thus furnish us with a logica! arguuumt for such an hospital. 

Xursing nu»thods. — Vai^y since the year 1880, we have had 
the Training School for nurses, and the steady elevation of 
the tone of the work, and the higher character of the workers, 
and better conduct of the work, has been the most pleasing 
and valuable element ever introduced. We have gi^^en full 
instruction in every branch of nursings and have graduate 
nurses to take charge positions on each ward, the pupil nurses 
working under them. ]\Iany of our graduates of course pre- 
fer private nursing, and\ from cmr 243 graduates wo have 
representative nurses in many parts of the Tnited States. A 
canvass this year shows that of 145 women graduates 70 are 
still working at nursing, 24 of them being in our own hos- 
pital. Of course many have married, — ^in fact nearly all of 
the remainder, except 43 who have died. 

This is one of the main uplifts of ward methods^ — it u])lifts 
the care of the patients, it u])lifts the character of those com- 
ing to us as they are looking forward to a profession, — it is 
in fact an uplifting force in all directions. And I fail to see 
any probability that, if these 1,1()0 patients were kept in four 
iisylums of 250 each, or 8 of 125 each, that any such schools 
could be kept up. Thus again we would claim an advantage 
that accrues to all our patients, acute and chronic. Our two 
asylums have scweral of these nurses in charge positions. We 
have about 115 nurses of both sexes on duty. We have about 
20 nurses on duty at night caring for all, both acutes and 
chronic, and no one unless extremely treacherous is locked in 
a room at night or has not f^(^e access to a toilet room. 

All Minnesota insane ar(i under state care; — Ey this I do 
not call attention to the fact that the state pays the bills, but 
that they are in a more public and inspected positicm. There 
are no small groupings, in multijdied places, which would be 
naturally less inspected. Less of seclusion exists as a rule 
in large ^^hospitals." This heading also means in Minnesota, 
that Ave have no pay patients, at any tinu^ or in any way. 
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There is thus no local economy to prevent frea action, and as 
among patients, if one comes from a family worth a hundred 
thousand, we can stand off an almost sure request for prefer- 
ences, with the statement that all come alike. 

In large hospitals, the name ''incurable" need not be used. 
I do not wislrto make much of this point. Still it is one that 
surely comes up in an annoying way. A visitor will ask anx- 
iously if his father is on the 'incurable" ward. We have no 
incurable wards as we do not make that a basis of classifica- 
tion. So they will ask of a colony. Our two small asylums 
do, of course, take those, adjudged as not curable, and when we 
send one there, we virtually say there is no hope. In N. Y. 
so offensive was this, that the Willard Hospital changed its 
"policy. 

In large hospitals, all may get the benefits pertaining to 
the largeness. The ^'economy" claimed for the asylum has 
usually been explained as the omitting of certain elements. 
It only remains to question how imi^ortant such losses are. 
For example in the large hospital plan, the chronic as well 
as the acute are under daily medical inspection. Here and 
there, almost daily someone is failing or ailing and is instantly 
transferred to the infirmary section for care and nursing. 
Such evidently cannot be true under the asylum plan. En- 
tertainments are more common and diversified as a rule in 
the large hosi)ital, and the chronic get them as freely as the 
acute cases. The multiiljude of things gx)iii)g on about the 
large place are all of them entertaining to those who are at all 
appreciative. I have often noted how a new building or a 
rebuilding is steadily watched as a form of interest and study 
and entertainment for a whole season. 

As other benefits appertaining to the large collection^ are 
of course, such things as steam heated buildings, hot and cold 
water, better bathing facilities, and all the finer furnishings 
and equipment, such things as the same man works hard for 
and prizes highly, and the insane brother may appreciate as 
well. Such things make up the nuiterial part of our boasted 
modern civilization, and are in general accounted as benefits. 
The larger the number of patients the more of them are ob- 
tainable. 

Economy. — Is the Minnesota method economical ? Al- 
though we all claim that ^^effectiveness" should come first, and 
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economy be studied later, jet by its steady insistence, economy 
always presses rather far to the front. It never will be ig- 
nored. The economics of the Minnesota care have been 
printed in such unusual detail ever since 1888, as to leave no 
question as to actual cost. I will gisx- only a few general 
items. For the year ,190(), Ave find as follows: 

St. Peter State Hospital, average ]K)pulation, 905.8; weekly 
per capita of net current expense, $8.57. 

Rochester State Hospital, average population, 1,06G.3; 
weekly per capita, $3.11. 

Fergus Falls State Hospital, average population, 1,474.5; 
weekly per capita, $2.67. 

These three items show that the per capita lessens with the 
larger number of patients, the equipment of each hospital be- " 
ing practically the same. This represents a per capita expense 
that pays for all salaries, all clothing, all extra wages for 
nurses, a full number of nurses, all hospital methods and equip- 
ment, and all extras of every kind used. 

Looking at the expense again you will find that in our classi- 
fication there are three main items, standing out above the 
rest. First — Salaries and Wages, in Koehester^, figuring at 
42 per cent of all expense, or 1.30 out of the $3.11 of per 
capita. Second — Provisions, (net) figuring at 25 per cent of 
all> or 77 cents out of the $3.11. Third — Fuel, Light and 
Water, figuring at 13 per cent of all or 41 cts. out of the $3.11'. 
The three items make up about 80 per cent of all expense. 

The two smaller asylums having a ])opulation of 322 and 
342 for this year, did not reduex? this per capita much. It 
would then seem safe to say, that in Minnesota, a hospital of 
1,000 patients can be safely run on $3.25 per capita. 

If tliere be anything in the way of comparison to be made 
I must leave you to make it, as I aui not acquainted witli 
your figures. As your system is different however, the only 
good and fundamental com])arison would be made by taking 
the cost of caring for all the insane in ilinnesota, or other 
state, and the cost of caring for all the insane in Wisc(msin. 
To do this, you would of course ignore all the taking from one 
pocket and putting into another, as from state to county, or 
county to county, or county to state. As figures to use in this 
way, should you so wish, I would state tluit in TMinnesota for 
the year 19()(), we had a total average number of insane of 
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4,109, giving an average per capita of 152.90 per year, or a 
weekly per capita of about $2.94 for every insane person in 
the state. 

Of course after all is told, eeonouiy is only a ^^relative" 
term. It is relative to how niueli you get. In some states, 
for example Xew York, the p?r capita is higher, but only 
supposably because they live more expensively, just as a rich 
man may spend more than a poor one. 

Occupation. This is a common to})ie. I do not know ac- 
curately how we compare with you. At Rochester, we utilize 
about 1,500 acres of land, or nearly l^/o acres per patient. 
Our general aim is to raise all the produce and feed that we 
can ourselves use. Without making any special effort, our 
statistics show a porportion of men working, of from 50% to 
()5%, varying with the season. For the women, the proportion 
is from 45% to 55%. Some state hosjntals have reported 
working 75% or more, but I suppose that such has been done 
by sending out under an attendant men whose actual work is 
sliglit and not at all profitable, but who nominally are kept 
trying some simple occupation. This we have never tried to 
do. 

If a comparison is to be made with our small asylums or 
with yours how^ever, we should be allowed a comparative in- 
crease of 10% or more for tlie following 4 reasons: 

1. In equipping the small asylums, with workers, they had 
to be taken from among our workers. 

2. We rarely ask a new incoming patient to work, during 
the first one or two mtrnths. This means from »30 to 50 of 
our population. 

3. About 1 out of every 13 of our incoming men is a 
^■paretic," or about one out of 25 of both sexes. These are 
hopeless cases, steadily failing. Such cases rarely work. 
They are from 20 to 25 of our population. 

4. About 1 out of every 7l/> of our incoming patients is 
over 60 years of age. Over half of such never do any work, 
and a large number accumulate on our wards, waiting the in- 
evitable call of a failing physical state. 

With all such allowances made, I would rather imagine most 
hospitals would show about the same proportion of those work- 
ing. 

At any rate, in our larger hospitals, about all occupations 
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are represented and are ready at hand for those wishing and 
able to help at them. The farm of course calls for the larger 
number, from 60 to ^100, being daily out in various portions 
of it. Such things as unloading coal and hospital supplies, 
and various road and repair it<nis afford work for a large 
number. Then the carpenter sliop can take several, if in any 
way lacking that Hp:HMal occupation. So likewise the tailor 
shop, the shoe shop, the mason, the blacksmith, the mattress 
making, the printing, each want rather more than can be found 
desiring the work. The slaughter liouse takes several, the 
house barn, several, the laundry wants more than it can get, 
the engine room and the boiler room use from to 10. The 
quarry always affords work, when other occupations slacken, 
so also the ice making in the winter. Indoors, the large din- 
ing rooms utilize about 30 men for about G hours each day, 
wliile all the ward housekeeping work advls work to the re- 
maining number every day and at all times. We do not teach 
trades, that being a very impracticable thing to attempt. But 
we have the trades right at hand for anybody already taught. 

Homelike mode of living. When in ^'ninety-seven" the 
Wisconsin system was argued to us, it was claimed that small 
collections of the insane get a more homelike living. If this 
means ^'personal attention" I am inclined to admit quite a bit 
of advantage. In a college or a scdiool, the fewer students, 
the more attention one gets. So likewise with insane, if there 
be only one insane patient he gets all tho attention. The 
'^boarding out" i>lan had this in mind. But .in school or 
among insane, no one wants often the one man. iVlso economy 
demands in each case ^^collections." Such advantage also is 
most in the very few. If only from 10 to 50 patients it 
shows much. If from 100 to 500, it shows not so very much, 
and between 500 and 1,000 there is little advantage from 
snuxUncss. The reason for this lies in the fact that the large 
Groupings are immediately subdivided into small ones, and 
cared for as such. 

But if by the heading is meant the homelike character of 
the living habits, I would not be inclined to see much of dif- 
ference. Our men go out to work, in about the same groups, 
in about the same way, as I suppose them to do in a smaller 
collection. And when lh<y come in, it is as far as I know 
to about the same routine* and surroundings. ^ ^ 
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Miscellaneous topics. It has been claimed of us, that 
"overcrowding" is an objection to the large size. Logically 
there is no more need of crowding a large than a small collec- 
tion. Practically we do liave ovprcrowding, and if by any 
incidental and non-essontial means, ycm in Wisconsin are not 
crowded, you have that much of advantage. We must take 
every insane person committed, without previous notice and 
whether we liave room or not. In no other work does this hold. 

Idleness has been claimed as fostered by large numbers. 
This has just been discussed. I should judge this to have 
slight or no foundation. 

High first cost of buildings has been accused to us. This 
is a matter of choice largely. A man who feels rich will 
build a costly home, one feoHrg ]:(>(;r, one much less expensive. 
So to some extent with the state. When, in 1807 the subject 
of building county asylums was before us, T rather judged 
that as years went by, you as a state, would tend to go beyond 
the economies inherent in the cheaper buildings, and the com- 
binations with poorhouses, aul would meet a growing demand 
for better buildings, fireproof construction, better furnishings, 
(lectric lights, more merlical atteudancA night supervision, and 
in all such multidinous ways would tend to approximate hos- 
])ital ways, and lessen the cheapness. AVhether this has been 
so or not in Wisconsin, I have no knowledge. In Minnesota 
it so developed. 

You have desired of me the methods in ^Minnesota. As we 
differ in method, I have been led inevitably among thos.e 
items in which we differ, and T have naturally given the 
arguments on which our plans are sustained. The article is 
therefore somewhat open to the charge of partisanship, but I 
have tried to keep it to a somewhat judicial form of thought. 
We should all try and hold ourselves open to a study of vary- 
ing views. T have no doubt that there are points of advantage 
in your ways, and will be glad to hear in these meetings con- 
(.'crning those methods as thry have been worked out. 

I have no fad or fancy to advocate at this time, and no 
fervid appeal to make for any special plan of caring for the 
insane of any state. Any plan that has had vitality enough 
to live, must have its advantages, and as one gets older, he 
should tend "less r.nd less to take a wholly one-sided position. 
In making a good common sense decision, one should not as- 
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sume the truth to be all on one side of any disputed question, 
any more than one should assume the Kepublieans, or the 
Democrats to have all the truth in political affairs. 



DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Allan 1). Oonover: There are at least a thousand ques- 
tions that I would like to ask the doctor, but I will not ask 
tliem all. I have appreciated very much the good clear out- 
line of the Minnesota method. There is one point in particular 
I would like to ask him about, the cost of housing. The 
figures which he gives are so unusually small for state hos- 
pitals as shown by statistics that T wondered at what basis 
this inventory was made. Is this the actual cost, or an in- 
ventory from which an annual de])reciation has been taken? 

Dr. Phelp's: The details are not given in the published 
report. Take for example our central building, w^e asked 
for an appropriation of $60,000.00 and we got it. That 
building was put down in the inventory at that lump sum. 
The sum put down in the inventory in each case was the 
amount of the appropriation for the building. 

]\rr. Conover: This would then represent the cost of the 
building, less the labor of the inmates. 

Dr. Phelps: Yes, but practically everything ab(mt the 
building is done by contract. 

]\rr. Conover: In a recent statement which Mr. Hart of 
(Chicago published concerning our Wisconsin system, he gives 
the average cost of housing in the Ignited States as $1,021.00. 
The average cost in Wisconsin is given as between $600.00 

and $700.00. 

Dr. Phelps: The inventory in our published rei)ort repre- 
sents just the amount of property on hand. 

l\rr. Conover: In our institutions we carry everything at 
cost until it is entirely worn out or disposed of, and then it 
is wiped out. Buildings and grounds are inventoried at just 
what thev cost, although they may not have any mercantile 
value. That of course gives the institution the ongnal cost 
price at all times, of all buildings and articles being used. 
Banks, or other institutions which figure an annual deprecia- 
tion, sometimes entirely remove the first cost of the building 
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in time l)v charging: off depnciation. What I waiiteJ ex- 
jjained was how the smaller average mentioned was arrived 
at. 

Dr. Phelps: Tlie smaller average represents the original 
cost of the building ahme. To this you must add the cost of 
])lund>ing, laundrv, and other accessories. Some depreciation 
may have been charged off in making iip these inventories, 
but I do not know of it. Anything which we build now is 
])robably built more substantially. We have two annex build- 
ings at either end of tlie main building, built in a sort of 
group form. The building is now practically all fireproof. 
The main building is thoroughly fireproof, and the wings are 
nearly so, having concrete floors and a good deal of brick used 
in them. 

Mr. Ccmover: One of the prime factors in what we con- 
sider the success of the county system in Wisconsin is the 
very great freedom allowed to each patient cared for. I had 
ho]XHl before this time to visit the. doctor's asylum. T would 
like to know how much liberty you are able to give patients 
in the hospital plan ? 

Dr. Phelps: We have all kinds of patients and it depends 
upon their condition how much liberty they are allowed. We 
do not give the women parole very much. Of the men, we 
have from fifty to sixty who have practically free i)arole. We 
have a large nund>er who go back and forth to their work, 
without much ne(\l of some one going with them. Tliey are 
largely free, under general su])ervision. There are perhaps 
one hundred that can be trusted pretty well, and about two 
hundred that we do not trust much of any, out of six hundred. 
We have all the violent ones, and the paretics, and seniles, 
and chronic cases, grouped together, and I am sorry to say 
th{\v are rather crowded with us, and these are pretty closely 
watcluMl, but we have so many nurses that we do not have to 
lo<*k them in their rooms at night. Probably not more than 
(me or two men per day have to be shut up in a room. 

]\rr. Conover: Have you any wards where, on a pleasant 
day, you cm leave the doors open and allow the patients to 
come and go as they please? 

Dr. Phelps: One of the rooms for the men in the day 
ward has the doors open that way all the time. It is sort of 
like a hotel lobby. The parole patients can come m, there^ 
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from tlipir wards. We nsually do not allow them parole be- 
fore breakfast, but for the rest of the day we do not pay much 
attention to then], so hmg' as they get in to meals. We have 
about iifty men who have these privileges: some of them work, 
and some of them don't. 

A Mend)er: AVhat kind of restraint do ycm use? 
v^ Dr. Phelps: About fift:^en years rgo we cut out every- 
thing but the restraint sheet. This restraint sheet has short 
sleeves fastened to it, and a place for the feet as well. The 
jiatient is fastened to the bed by the sheet, so that he is lying 
down. Theoretically, the fastenings are supposed to allow 
them a three quarter turn, l)ut the violent ones who need to 
have the restraint sheet used on them usually struggle so that 
you have to fasten them down closer and restrain them more 
tlian that. A violent ])atient will usually exhaust himself in 
two or thr<e days when fastened down this way, and we aim 
to get them out of there as soon as possible. AVe have had to 
keep a patient in as long as a week, but we usually like to 
have three days as the limit. For a long time we did not 
have any other kind of restraint, but in late years we have 
used the straight jacket for cases which want to be up and 
about. 

Mr. Grotophorst: About this training school for nurses. 
T take it that the doctor calls the attendants nurses, and that 
the training school he speaks of is for those who have charge 
(jf the patients. That is one of the things we do not have in 
this state and I think one of the grear troubles we have in 
Wisconsin in county asylums is to get good attendants. If 
this school is for attendants T Avould like to have Dr. Phelps 
explain as to results, cost, etc. 

Dr. Phelps: We have a two years' course for nurses, not 
att:Midants. AVe give the same sort of training that is given 
in a regular training school for nurses, and even more theoreti- 
cal training. Tn 1880 the success of the school and the wisdom 
of this policy was a debatable question. It was not until five 
or six years ago that we felt thoroughly confident of the re- 
sults. Our nurses take any kind of work, and are able to do 
it thoroughly well. Porty of them are out nursing now. We 
have a course of lectures, and they hav<:' practice work in the 
different wards. When a man or woman runs the gauntlet of 
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this stiif course of training thev are pretty well prepared. Of 
couse, lots of them give it np before they complete the work. 
A class of thirty-five for the first year will dwindle down to 
al>oiit eight or ten the third year. We do not take anyone 
who hasn't at least a certificate of graduation from the eighth 
grade. Of this year's graduating class of ten, six had eighth 
grade certificates, and the rest were somewhere in the high 
school when they entered our school. The course works es- 
pecially well with women. Tt is hard to get good men, we 
have to select the best from the material available. We have 
an operating room and a sick ward on either side of the build- 
ing, in which students in the junior and senior year get train- 
ing under the head nurse, keeping as closely as possible to the 
methods used in the general hospitals. 

Mr. Grotophorst: How do you pay your gi*ad nates? 

Dr. Phelps. We start the men at $23.00 and run up to 
$30.00 in about two years, and the pay stays at that point 
until they graduate, when it is increased to about $33.00 and 
the graduates in charge of wards get $35.00 or more. The 
head nurse gets $45.00. Our graduates .stay with us quite a 
good deal, although in late years the wagps offered nurses 
outside are so attractive that we lose more than we like to. 
The pay for the women commences at $18.00 and goes up to 
$25.00. The graduates in charge of the wards get about 
$30.00, some of them get a little more. 

Dr. Gorst: T would like to ask the doctor whether the 
hospital at Rochester considers that, as a rule, they are get- 
ting worthy young men of ability, and what ix^rcentage of 
those entering the training school graduate? 

Dr. Phelps: We only graduated one man this year. 
Women take to the work more readily than men. Last year 
we had three men in the graduating class. At the beginning 
of the year we probably have about thirty, but we have the 
usual difficulty in getting good men. However, the men we 
have graduated have been pretty good. Some of them stick 
by us and help to keep the rest in lino. If you have a few 
good men in charge of departments they will look after things 
and help keep things in order, while if you have an unre- 
liable man at the head, everything is apt to go wrong. 

18 
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CARE OF TITBERCULAK CHRONIC INSANE. 

Hon. Allak I). CoNovER, President of State Board of 

Control. 

k 
At the Racine meeting of this Association in 1907, very 
interesting papers were read by the matrons of two of the 
coimtj asylums, on the problems which arise in such institu- 
tions^ in caring for patients afflicted with pulmonary tuber- 
culosis. It is plain from the way in which the subject was 
treated by these ladies that they are thoroughly familiar both 
with the theoretical and practical diificulties in caring for 
patients of this class, so as to avoid danger 4o the other 
patients, and to secure for the afflicted patients the treatment 
which they need. They made it very clear that this is one 
of the most serious difficulties that arise in the management of 
county asylums, because no provision had been made in the 
planning of county asylums, for the isolation of this class of 
patients; they also made it very clear that such isolation waa 
necessary if the other patients and the employees were to be 
protected from infection with this disease; and, lastly, they 
made it very clear that if some proper provision were made 
for these people and their maintenance in a separate building, 
adjacent to the county asylum, that there was intelligence and 
willingness enough among the matrons and superintendents of 
these institutions to properly care for such patients, under the 
advice of the asylum physicians. In the discussion which fol- 
lowed these papers, it was suggested that a state institution 
ought to be established for the care of this class of the chronic 
insane, and that seemed to he the general opinion of those 
present. In the discussion, also, the opinion was frequently 
expressed that from 40% to 60% of the deaths in the county 
asylums were caused by tuberculosis. It seemed to me that 
this estimate of the number of deaths and also that the general 
opinion as to the number of cases in the county asylums, ^vere 
exaggerated and soon after the meeting of the convention, in- 
quiries were sent out by the board of control to all county in- 
stitutions requesting the physician to report «)itithie)ykaQ](BgJ?Cof 
cases in each asylum. 
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As a result, I can say in a general way-, that the average 
number of cases in the county asylums does not exceed four, 
and that twenty or twenty-five per cent would more properly 
represent the per cent of the deaths from pulmonary tuber- 
culosis, than that estimated at the meeting. In other words 
there are to be carevi for approximately one hundred and 
thirty tubercular insane in the whole system of county asylums. 
In thinking the matter over after these statistics had been col- 
lected, it seemed to me that if these people could be cared for 
in groups of fifteen or twenty, or even twenty-five, in some 
building separated from the county asylum but still close 
enough to take advantage of the heating and lighting ap- 
paratus, the kitchen, and also the frequent supervision of the 
matron and superintendent, they could be well cared for, and 
more economically, than they could possibly be in any state 
institution. A large proportion of the diet of tubercular 
patients consists of milk, eggs and such other things as are 
always raised on asylum farms, and they could be had there 
more cheaply than at a separate state institution. The 
physicians of county asylums are, in the main, men who have 
had wide experience in their practice, and if they need any 
assistance or advice as to the proper care of these patients, a 
visit of a few days to the State Tubercular Sanatorium at 
Wales and conference with its superintendent, would post them 
as to the best modem methods. Spe<5ial nurses who were 
trained in the methods of that institution could be obtained to 
take care of these patients. The adoption of a method of 
this sort would obviously mean increased expense to each 
county asylum adopting it; moreover, there are not enough 
patients in any one county asylum to make worth while the 
erection of such a building and such special care. It is 
therefore suggested that the state as a whole be divided into 
some six districts, arranged so that from five to seven county 
asylums could be grouped in each district, and that in one of 
these, convenient to the rest, such a pavilion or special building 
for the tubercular patients be erected. Also to provide for 
the extra expense of their care, the county at whose institu- 
tion the pavilion should be erected, should receive from the 
state an additional compensation for all the tubercular insane 
from its own and other counties, transferred under the order OqIc 
of the board of control to these institutions. If the compensa- 
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tion from the state for their care be increased to $3.00 per 
week, so that tlie total compensation received by the county 
for the care of patients from other counties would be $4.50 
per week, plus the cost of their clothing, it seems to me that 
this would provide funds for the additional expense and 
would make it sufficiently an object for the county chosen to 
go to the expense of having a proper building erected. Be- 
fore making this suggestion to your Honorable Body, I have 
taken some pains to suggest the thought to a number of 
superintendents of county asylums, whose institutions I was 
visiting, and discussed it somewhat fully with them, and the 
cordial reception which the idea seemed to get from all, has 
encouraged me to present the suggestion to you. 

There are some other reasons why the suggestion should re- 
ceive especial consideration. No matter how much better it 
might be for the state to have some special institution for the 
oare of the tubercular chronic insane, those of us who are 
familiar with the present needs of the state, and the difficulties 
in securing the necessary money for a new institution, know 
very well that the state cannot engage in such an enterprise 
for a good many years to come. The draft upon the finances 
of the state for the absolutely necessary things will prevent 
this. There is also another consideration. One of the best 
features of the present system of county care for the chronic 
insane is that the patient is brought near to his or her home, 
making it within the power of relatives to occasionally visit 
and cheer up the patient. A state institution for the tuber- 
cular chronics would carry them a long distance from their 
people, who would no doubt feel it a hardship to have their 
relatives die so far away that they could not see them, except 
at a great expense and loss of time. The method suggested 
would Htill keep the patient within a reasonable distance of 
their relatives. 

In discussing the matter with some of the asylum physi- 
cians, another thought was suggested. The tubercular chronic 
insane are as a class, not as active and intelligent as the rest 
of the chronic insane, but are apt to be — as the disease renders 
them stupid — creatures barely existing. They do not re- 
quire the care which normal tubercular patients require, but a 
much less degree of supervision and personal care. It there- 
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fore seems to me that such a system could be made to provide 
not only suitable care for these people, suitable protection for 
the employees and other i>atients of all the county asylums, 
and to secure an early separation of these patients into a 
group of small institutions where they can be properly cared 
for, all at so slight expense to the state that there can be no 
reason that any objection would be raised to it by the legis- 
lature. If these six institutions could be started at once and 
all of the cases of the tubercular chronics concentrated in 
them, it would only increase the actual expense to the state 
for the care of the chronic insane approximately $10,000. 
The same people cared for in a special state institution would 
undoubte<lly cost not less than $40,000 annually, besides in- 
volving the state, in an additional expenditure of nearly 
$100,000 for a properly equipjied institution. It is possible 
to secure these results in a very short time by the method here 
suggested ; it seems improbable that tlie result can be ob- 
tained by the means of a state institution any time in the next 
decade. 



DISCUSSION. 



A ]\Iember : Do you consider the climate in Wisconsin as a 
great draw-back to the successful treatment of tubercular 
patients, either sane or insane as compared with that of 
Colorado ? 

Mr. Conover: The doctors at the Wales sanitarium consider 
the climate in these northern states excellent for such patients. 

Member: In winter as well as summer? 

Mr. Conover : Yes. The patients at Wales "are but of 
doors all winter, they sleep out of doors. There is no heat except 
in the dressing rooms. In more advanced cases a milder 
climate is better. 

Member: Where is this hospital? 

Mr. Conover : It is eight miles west of Waukesha, on the 
Northwestern railway. The elevation is 1,200 feet above 
Lake Michigan. Hills protect the institution from northwest 
winds, and on a sunny day, even if the thermometer is down 
below zero, you can take off your overcoat and be comfortable 
in the sun. 
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Dr. Phelps: I have had to spend two years in Arizona 
on account of my wife's health, and possibly I can give you 
a few suggestions about that portion of the country as a health 
resort, i have recently noticed statements to the effect that 
the northern climate is just as good for these troubles as the 
southern climate. I do not think there is any question but 
that the southern climate is the best, but there are lots of ob- 
jections to sending a person down south for their health which 
about even up things. If you go to the warmer part of 
Arizona you get the hnest kind of weather in the winter, but 
in summer it is too hot. In the summer we went up into the 
mountains. There are so many drawbacks that unless a per- 
son has a large amount of money and can get the very best 
accommodations everywhere, it is not wise, especially if they 
can go to a sanatorium here and get the other advantages 
which balance up evenly, if they do not more than equal, the 
advantages of a southern country. 

Mr. Conover : I presume many of you have seen the tuber- 
culosis exhibit which has been displayed in many of the larger 
cities this spring.* This shows clearly the proportion of 
patients at different stages who have been cured. Many of the 
best results are reported from Canada and northern New York 
where the climate is even more severe than here. 

Dr. Ilowison: It is impossible to find any one place on 
earth that is the best all tlie year round. In some stages of 
tuberculosis going west or to a high altitude is the very worst 
thing that could be done. We have a better atmosphere and 
higher altitude here than in the southern part of the state, but 
it is difficult to find a place that has no drawbacks. 



THE ASYLUM COOK. 

Mrs. G. R. Downed, Matron of Outagamie Co. Asylum. 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: This subject, 
which has been so kindly given me by your secretary, is one 
of great interest to every matron of a county asylum; one 
that is of so great importance, that I fear I shall not be able 
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to do the subject justice. Such an opportunity as the present, 
affords a fitting moment for considering the above subject 
"which affects each and all of our institutions. Many and 
varied have been our experiences on this line, we have had 
them all in our employment, the old and young and middle 
aged, the married and single ; some have been a success, others 
a failure; we have even tried a man cook but were only too 
glad to make the change and get a woman cook again. 

The asylum cook should first of all, be intelligent, neat and 
tidy in her personal appearance, and also careful and particular 
about her work and the rooms she has charge of. There are 
many duties to perform, and many responsibilities, but if one 
has a good idea of management, and knows how to plan their 
work, their hours on duty each day need not be so long, nor 
their duties so arduous. 

It is essential that the cook should understand how to do 
plain cooking, and serve the meals in an appetizing manner; 
even if the cooking be plain, if it is well seasoned and well 
served, one can dispense with all the extra dainties which of 
course are very nice, but if we cannot have but the one by all 
means let us have good plain cooking. The cook who can 
serve us with a plain well cooked meal is the one who counts 
for the most in an institution. Good bread and butter are 
the two essential articles of food that we need the most; and I 
doubt if there is a county asylum or an institution of any kind, 
that does not sen^e the very best of good wholesome bread and 
butter. And indeed, good wholesome food of all kinds should 
be provided, and every article should be of the best quality; 
the best is always the cheapest. 

The diet is no trivial item in the household economy of 
our county asylums ; there is no place that requires so much of 
the matron's supervision as the kitchen, unless she is so for- 
tunate as to have a cook who is capable and interested in her 
work, then indeed the matron may well consider herself one 
of the fortunate ones. If the cook is interested in her work, 
she will find many different ways of preparing and serving the 
food. 

A good salad for the patients can be very easily made 
in many different ways, and they will all relish it for a 
change. Also an appetizing dressing can be made of bread, 
which if well seasoned and steamed or baked for a few hours. 
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will be greatly relished for supper. Our patients always en- 
joy something hearty for supper, and we nearly always have 
baked beans two or three times a week for supper, but 
not on any certain days. Let me make one more suggestion; 
a change of meats, vegetables, etc. should be made as often 
as possible, dont have the same bill of fare on certain dayfc> 
of every week, or the patients will soon know just what they 
are going to have for dinner, supper and breakfast Change it 
all around, so that when the patients come to the table it will 
be a sui-prise to them, they will relish it better, and it is no 
more trouble than to have the same bill of fare for certain 
days of eacli week. 

The food prepared for the sick needs to be looked after 
carefully, and should always be something light and nourishing. 
It is something the attendants should look after carefully, as we 
have no special diet cooks in our county asylums, and the 
general cook has .no time to look after extra meals for the 
sick; the attendants, who are caring for them, would know 
much better what the patient would need, and the kind of food 
they should have. But we all have to arrange these matters 
to a certain extent to suit our convenience, what would seem 
best for one would not be satisfactory for another institution. 
But I hesitate to make any more suggestions on this line. 

This subject I will now leave for discussion and informa- 
tion. 

President Coffland opened the subject for discussion, but the 
gentlemen gallantly declared that the subject had been so fully 
covered that discussion was imnecessary, and also confessed 
a lack of sufficient courage to talk against a lady. 



A CENTRAL EMPLOYIMENT BUREAU. 
Dr. W. a. Gordon. 

The question "How to obtain employees that take an inter- 
est in this work" was proposed by the esteemed Secretary of 
this Association. 

It is a query that thousands of em])loyers in every branch. 
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of industry in every department of human endeavor are ask-^ 
ing every day in the year. 

How to obtain kindly and competent care takers is one of 
the most perplexing problems of those who are responsible 
for the welfare of the insane. For tlie last thirty years there 
lias been in this country an increasing epidemic of indifferentism 
afflicting many of those who work for hire. 

The ^^sundown and pay day" individual who does as little 
t;s ho can is everywhere. 

Caj^eless, half hearted servicei characterizes many of the 
toilers everywhere and in all kinds of work. 

There are many sociological influences in operation which 
are profoundly modifying the national character. 

Men and women are what is called ''smarter" than they once 
were. , , ^ i 

^^Old times are changed, old manners gone." 

The life of modern towns does not bring forth such vigorous, 
earnest, loyal workers as the farms did fifty years ago. 

Everybody is looking for "a snap." 

Nothing but "genteel" work is in vogue. 

Honest labor, simple every day toil is despised by too many 
of our young people. 

The yellow press, the blatant demagogues and the cultivators 
of class hatred are producing a body of "smart Alecks" who are 
restless and lazy and incompetent to vlo anything loyally and 
well, and who do just as little as possible at whatever they un- 
dertake. 

The eight hour day poison is in the blood of thousands to their 
detriment. 

For too many the eight hour day means eight hours of shift- 
less work, eight hours for sleep, and eight hours for the saloon. 

No one can deny that in a limited number of positions eight 
hours is a big day's work, and all that flesh and blood should 
be called on to endure, but for the great bulk of the people, the 
Qight hour day is too short. 

The men who made this country what it is toiled heartily 
and manfully for nearer eighteen than eight hours a day. 

The men who own their own business and are successful do 
so today. 

The enormous migration from the country to the cities is 
changing the character of the people. , 
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The vast increase in the number of factories is making us a 
nation of factory hands. 

Men, women and children are being shrivelled mentally and 
pljysically by becoming parts of machines. 

The vicious theory that all men aro equal, and that a man 
who can only do a dollar's worth of work in a day must have 
as much as the man who can do five dollars' worth is a demoraliz- 
ing and impossible proposition that tends to degrade the better 
men. ^ I j 

What is called "education" is responsible for some of the in- 
competence, indifference and avoidance of real work. 

When a young person has graduate«i from a high school or 
college, he thinks he is "educated" and the road to success is to 
be an easy one to travel, but he finds there is no demand for his 
history, algebra or literature. 

Many persons are actually handicapped in the race of life by 
the so called education their parents have struggled so hard to 
get for them. 

There are no end of reasons why ifirnple, honest, every day 
work is not as popular as it once was. 

As the care of the insane is one of the most disagreeable, 
lonely and poorly paid occupations, it is no wonder there is 
trouble in getting help. 

The incompetent snap hunters flock to the insane hospitals 
because no preparatory training is demanded. 

The work of looking after the insane is in 995 cases in a 
thousand taken up as a temporary job while waiting for some- 
thing to turn up. It is work without a future. 

There is practically no chance for promotion. 

Nearly every ambitious person gets away from the hospital or 
asylum as soon as he gets a little money ahead. 

The factories, stores, telephones and various new and more 
attractive fields of labor that are open to women take those who 
under old conditions would work among the insane. 

To care for the helpless is one of the noblest of occupations. 

The insane are often dangerous, sometimes filthy, frequently 
unappreciative, often through delusional ideas misconstruing the 
efforts in their behalf. 

They are of course always abnormal, so that to live in con- 
stant association with them is one of rhe most exacting positions 
a person can occupy. 
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The long hours, the constant attention demanded, the foolish 
utterances of patients, the monotony, the thankless nature of 
the work make the life very undesirable, and it is small wonder 
that it is shunned. 

The insane are cared for too cheaply. 

Too little money is used. 

The County Boards are parsimonious. 

The legislatures are pleased to call themselves economical, but 
there is another word that more accurately defines their failure 
to vote sufficient funds to properly care for the insane. 

To obtain competent persons to live among the insane and 
submit to the irksome regulations that are absolutely essential, 
the occupation must be made more attractive by better housing 
for employees, and by salaries that will recompense people for 
the disagreeable nature of their daily loil. 

Nearly all the attendants are young iiumarried persons, who 
are temporarily doing exhausting work while waiting for an 
oi)ening in an easier and more lucrative occupation. 

Twenty-five years work among the insane ought to give a man 
a pension. If a young man gets a felon on his thumb while in 
the United States Army, he has a pension for life. 

A man may be killed or crippled for life, as many have been 
in hospitals for insane, and his family, ir he has one, never gets 
a nickel. 

The work is more exacting and labwious than military serv- 
ice. 

Great injustice is done the insane by the hiring of cheap 
make-shift employees. 

If those who do the work were as uixious to hold their jobs 
as they are to let go, there would be more comfort for the patients 
and more peace for the superintendents. 

With small appropriations a decent i>ay roll is an impossi- 
bility. 

If those who care for the sick citizens of the State were paid 
as well as the bar tenders and policemen, there would not be so 
many changes among the employees. 

The general hospitals in the country are being largely con- 
ducted by the Catholic church because ihe sisters are willing to 
take their pay in hope of heaven. 

If we could get a body of people to work in the insane hos- 
pitals who are willing to go without cash and take their pay in 
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kingdom-come stock, it would be a great day for the insane in 
this country. 

Unless such people can be obtained, the only other way is to 
pay money enough to make it an object for people to devote 
their lives to this work. 

A woman's work on a disturbed ward in an insane hospital is, 
I take it, the hardest occupation in the world, and the pay 
ought to be commensurate with the niixiety and danger and 
weariness that are inseparable from the work. 

A trained nurse working in a pleasant home gets as much in 
a week as a hospital nurse gets in a month, and the people at 
large are being fooled by the idea the hospital work is as well 
done as the trained nurse's work is done. 

Patients in hospitals are being neglected every minute of the 
day because there is not help enough and not sufficiently trained 
help, and also in county asylums there is a vast amount of 
misery that could be obviated if high priced people could be ob- 
tained as attendants. 

It sometimes happens that cases that could not properly be 
classed as incurable are transferred to county asylums for the 
reason that the State Hospitals get full £,nd somebody has to go. 

This is a very strong reason for having superior people in the 
county asylums. 

The popular notion that the county asylums are merely cus- 
todial establislunents should be done away with. 

For a number of peoj^le have recovered in the county institu- 
tions, and it is probable the number would be increased if they 
had still better care and attention. 

The answer to the question then is if you wish employees to 
take an interest in their work, you must make it for their in- 
terest to do so. Not until the standard of qualification is raised, 
not until the position of attx^ndant is exalted, not until more 
dignity and mcmey go with the office will the present unsatis- 
factory, unjust and extravagant conditions be abolished. 

T say extravagant, for poor help is the most expensive in the 
long run. 

Permit me to commend to the p'rayerful consideration of the 
trustees of our county asylums that vers*: from the Holy Script- 
ures which says: 

"Thore is that scattereth and yet increaseth ; and there is 
that witholdeth more than is meet, but it tendeth to poverty." 
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A Central employment Bureau is in my opinion an imprac- 
ticable, cumbersome piece of machiuvTy that woubl often do 
injustice to employees who have been discharged and would fail 
to get poople who live near the institutions, who would be timid 
about applying to a distant agency. 

If the positions in the State and (Vamty servicxB are made 
what they ought to be, so that those who are in will desire to 
stay, and those who are out will be eager tx> get in, a Central 
bureau would be useless. 



FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT OF THE COUNTY 
ASYLUM. 

Hon. O. W. Mosuek. 

In anything which I shall say with reference to the financial 
management of the County Asylum, I wish it thoroughly under- 
stood that this subject is treated with the idea at all times that 
the patients are to be thoroughly well cared for in every respect, 
and that there is no ide.i on my part of advocating overworking 
of patients, under feeding them, or any lack of projx^r clothing, 
care or attention in any way for the ri:ke of making a better 
financial showing. 

Everyone recognizes that tliere is a vast difference from a 
financial standpoint between a well-managed business and one 
which is not so managed. Our Countv Asylums are a combi- 
nation of a large farm and a large honn. This calls for good 
farming, and good hotel keeping, and each done with reference 
to the other. 

Good management fr.nii a financial standpoint will raise uj)- 
(m the farm and manufacture in the Asylum all the articles of 
food and clothing, wliicli can be usr-fl to advantage by the 
patients in the institution. It will nuiki! no difference whether 
the pric? of potatoes, vegetables, milk, buttc^-r, eggs, cheese and 
all farm and garden articles consumed in the Asylum are high 
or low, if thesR articles can be grown upon the farm and con- 
sumed there, the suc<^oss of the farm will de})end, not npon the 
price of these articles in the market, but upon the good whole- 
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some quality, and the yield per acre of the crop which can be 
successfully grown upon the farm. For instance, if the soil is 
suitable, five acres of carrots may perhaps be grown to ad- 
vantage, and the crop may be used for the table and for the 
stock, but it may be that five acres could not be consumed, 
and in that case it would be poor management to sow so much. 
In the same way a certain quantity of ground may be 
planted to potatoes, a certain acreage to turnips, parsnips, 
beans, peas, raspberries, strawberries and the great variety of 
vegetables and fruits which can be directly or indirectly used 
upon the table, or fed to the stock in the bams. The number 
of cows, poultry, sheep, horses and other animals raised upon 
the farm should first be determined by the needs of the institu- 
tion itself for home use. If the farm is large enough to 
produce all of the great variety of articles which can be con- 
sumed at the institution itself > and leave a surplus for sale, then 
good financial management will dictate such a diversified farm- 
ing as is best suited to the farm itself, and the best available 
market. One institution may have soil and a location so that 
the surplus crop of the farm may be corn which may be fed on 
the farm to a surplus of stock, or perhaps the surplus may be 
barley, oats or hay, which may be sold in the market. The 
superintendent with right ideas from a financial standpoint will 
raise those crops for sale which are best adapted to his soil, and 
for which his market is the best, but no opportunity should be 
missed to first raise those crops which can be profitably consumed 
in the institution itself. Some day, and perhaps not very far 
in the future, we may be practicing re-foresting part of our 
Asylum farms, that is, raising our own fuel and lumber. The 
right superintendent assisted by the right kind of trustees will 
determine this matter by a long look ahead as to the future 
needs of the institution. Good financial management means 
not only a wise division of the farm in variety of crops, but 
also good farming in every other way. All w'ork done in its 
right time and well ; the best of seeds sown. The stock all well 
and properly fed and cared for, the machinery kept in good re- 
pair and ready for use and hundreds of other things done right. 
From a financial standpoint, too, the management should use 
every effort to make patients helpful in all lines of work that 
can be done by them. Everyone who has been intimately as- 
sociated with the County Asylum knows the benefit to the pa- 
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tients from stimulating in them a disposition to do those kinds 
of work to which they are naturally adapted, and in which they 
have had some training. After a siege of sickness which has 
taken the patient to the state hospital, and from which he has 
been transferred -partially recovered, and yet mentally unbal- 
anced, there likely will be a gradual recovering of former skill 
and if the patient who was formerly a blacksmith is given a 
shop and tools and encouraged to do work, he will gradually re- 
gain his lost mental powers, take an increased interest in his 
work and become very useful to the institution, saving it many 
dollars in blacksmith's bills. In the same way the carpenters, 
cobblers, painters, the houseworkers, seamstresses, bread-makers, 
all by a proper education in these duties and encouragement in 
them, be.come great aids in tlie proper financial management of 
an Asylum. The superintendent and matron must necessarily 
1)0 good organizers of the work, and not only stimulate the 
]>atients directly themselves to the labor which is best suited 
them, but be able to gain from the attendants and employes by 
advice and by example the same sort of encouragement for the 
patients to do such useful labor as suits their physical and 
mental abilities. 

The superintendent of the Asylum who is giving the proper 
financial management must be a good buyer of groceries, clo- 
thing and supplies of all kinds, and in the buying of these sup- 
plies must. know the market by independent knowledge of the 
market conditions. Our Asylums are fortunate in being recog- 
nized by the wholesale trade in the markets near us as entitled 
to wholesale prices upon groceries, clothing, and various sup- 
plies, and so far as my observation has gone, the trade of the 
County Asylum is solicited by salesman of the wholesale houses 
in our Wisconsin cities, and from the cities in neighboring 
states, but the superintendent should be wise enough to take ad- 
vantage of the market and to know whether the prices quoted by 
the traveling salesmen are the lowest market prices for the stuff 
which he wishes to buy. He should know for example whether 
])runes at 8c a pound, as quoted by the man visiting him, arc 
as low for a desirable quality as can be procured elsewhere. It 
is comparatively easy by studying the wholesale trade papers to 
know whether the quotations are right or not, and it is wise 
occasionally to order by mail from different markets articles 
needed, rather than always to place an order with the traveling 
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man who usually solicits the business. Various tests of the 
market in different cities should be madr from time to time so 
that the superintendent may satisfy himself that he is securing 
the goods which he needs at tlio very lowest prices to be had. 
Politics arid friendship iiw certain peojde in trade in the homo 
town where the Asylum is located should not l)e allowed to enter 
into the purchasing of goods in any way whatsoever. Whether 
a dealer is a resident of your Own county or the resident of a 
neighboring county, or whether his store is in Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota or Illinois, or any other state, should make absolutely 
no difference in placing orders for goods which must be bought. 
The superintendent should have the help of the trustees in 
encouraging him to buy wherever he can jn'ocure goods suitable 
for his needs for the least possil)lo money. 

One of the things which has been the basis of the successful 
management of our Wisconsin institutions has been the fact that 
the superintendent is twice removed from any chance of secur- 
ing his office by political deals or by giving political aid at the 
polls or^conventions to anyone who is to be elected, and by whose 
election the superintendent could be favored. Tt is a very wise 
provision of our Wisconsin laws by which tlie trustees are 
chosen by vote of the county board, and which prohibits any 
member of the county board from himself being elected a 
trustee, and which again removes the management of the Asylum 
farther by making the superintendent as appointee of the trus- 
tees. There is nothing which would so demoralize the financial 
management of our institutions as an idea of the superintendent 
that he must hold his position through favoring anyone in the 
county either with trade in buying supplies, or with trade in 
selling the products of the farm, and we are to be congratulated 
that there is so little temptation for the superintendent to do 
anything of this kind. 

Tn the financial management of the Asylum, T believe it very 
wise that all moneys received for each and every article sold 
should be deposited directly with the county treasurer, and I 
think this is the practice throughout the state. In our own in- 
stitution whenever it becomes necessary for our superintendent 
to pay out small amounts of cash for railroad tickets, freight 
and express bills, and small items of his personal expenses, this 
is done by the superintendent's use of his own funds, and a bill 
is presented by the superintendent to the trustees at the regular 
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monthly meeting for these items of cash disbursements by him, 
and an order on the county treasurer is drawn for this amount, 
the same as all other bills against the Asylum are paid. 

It seems to me a very wise })lan to always make the county 
treasurer the treasurer of the Asylum, and to pay out no moneys 
except, by orders on the county treasurer; to deposit with the 
county treasurer all monoys received, never allowing the super- 
intendent to offset his payments against his receipts, but every 
dollar of receipts with an itemized statement of the source 
should Ix^ remitted to the county treasurer and an order drawn 
on the county treasurer for every payment. Each employee 
should have a separate order for his wages each month, rather 
than a lump sum given to the superintendent for the whole 
monthly pay roll. 

In order to ascertain the not cost of caring for patients at 
various asylums, I have undertaken through correspondence with 
the superintendents to get a statement of cx)st upon the basis of 
money paid out for support of the institution from which the 
amount expended for permanent improvements and also the 
amount received from the sale of farm products and supplies 
has been deducteH. The remainder then divided by the number 
of weeks of care and maintenance of patients in the Asylum 
^ives the actual cost per capita for each patient, disregarding 
the interest on the investment in the institution. I present you 
at this time the result of this investigation. You will see from 
examination of this statement that I show in one column the 
amount which each superintendent has set down as expended for 
permanent improvements, and I think that this column is prob- 
ably made up in each particular case on a different plan. I know 
that many institutions have put into the repair accoimt items that 
perhaps might in some instances be classified as permanent im- 
provements, but when this has been done it has been with the idea 
that the money expended in these improvements has been just 
about equal to the depreciation upon the institution which has 
not been made good by repairs and renei\vals, and in this re- 
gard these figures for net cost are not absolutely reliable. It 
would take a traveling appraiser and assessor of improvements 
and an estimator of depreciation to bring all these reports on an 
absolutely uniform basis, but I believe the results shown on this 
statement of per capita cost are a reasonably fair index of the 
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I^NANCIAL STATEMENT OF COUNTY ASYLUMg FOR CHRONIC INSANE. 
For the 3^ ear ending June 30, 1907. 
EXHIBIT A. 



Counties. 


Paid out 
for im- 
pi*ove- 
ments. 


Received 
from sales. 


Net cost of 
mainte- 
nance. 


Weeks 

care of 

patients. 


Per capita 
co^t. 


Acres in 
farm. 


Brown 








6427 
10360 


$2.57 
1.54* 


150 


Chippewa 

Columbia 


$1478.28 


$4180.56 


$16011.05 


430 


Dane 


300.00 


764.47 


16630.57 


7311 


2.41 




Dodge 




Dunn 














Eau Claire 

Fond du Lac . . 


1140.55 


1867.20 


13832.05 


8386 


1.65 


386 


Grant 


3078.02 


1684.50 
236.93 

2743.80 

4848.74 

3536.76 
543.54 

2454.76 
to be of 

1201.09 
185.23 

3949.33 


13550.67 
11446.78 
10152.47 
15146.20 
9867.00 
16592.98 
17397.15 
value. 
9063.00 
30601.08 
12766.68 


6497 
5781 
5008 
89^4 
7751 
8858 
8665 


2.09 
1.98 
1.72 
1.69 
1.21 
1.92 
2.01 


507 


Green 


320 


Iowa 


600.00 
2300.00 

183.22 
3075.22 
3369.01 
Too new 


480 


Jefferson 

La Crosse 


370 


Marathon 

Manitowoc 

Marinette 


840 
%1 


Monroe 


4704 
12125 

7418 


2.18 
2.K 
1.72 


160 


Milwaukee 

Outagamie 

Racine 


3269.07 
8351.66 


40 
422 


Richuand 

Rock 


1825.30 


2544.97 
182«.14 


11325.17 
17830.54 


6295 
10745 


1.80 
1.06* 


560 
382 


Sauk 






St Croix 

Sheboygan 


1628.05 
3089.76 
2046.31 
1979.90 
1087.25 
1680.46 
3409.74 
1936.58 
35.25 


2137.21 
1695.72 
1705.39 
4264.17 
1377.03 
1339.48 
2792.43 
534.94 
560.60 


11677.26 
16002.53 
9057.32 
11959.00 
15820.77 
14124.57 
15429.09 
16205.02 
27467.57 


8540 
7088 
5954 
6433 
6994 
5873 
■ 6380 
6745 
12733 


1.59* 

2.27 

1.52 

1.85 

2.% 

2.40 

2.41 

2.42 

2.19 


550 


Trempealeau 

Vernon 


525 
307 


Walworth 

Washington 

Waukesha 

Waupaca 

Winnebago 


400 

160.. 

410 

246 

300 



* Includes poor house inmates. 
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success attained from a financial standpoint, and are valuable 
for comparison. You will notice that wherever the farm is 
large in acres, tliere is almost always uniform low per capita 
cost of maintenance. This is for two reasons; first, because a 
very large amount of farm products have been raised and con- 
sumed at the Asylum, and second, in many cases there have 
be3n large sales of farm products, both of which have reduced 
the per capita cost, and this with absolutely no detriment to the 
proper care of the patients. 

A large farm is also a great benefit to an institution on ac- 
count of the amount and variety of useful occupations or the 
patients. A large farm means a greater variety of stock to care 
for, large numbers to be cared for in the barns, and so useful 
employment for more patients both in the Asylum proper and 
out of doors. 

I am aware that at different times the State Board of Con- 
trol has had some idea of attempting to value the farm products 
which are cansumed on the table in the Asylum, and to value the 
useful labor of the patients. I consider this entirely futile. 
When this idea has prevailed an attempt has been made to show 
a higher cost of each institution by adding an estimated value 
of the farm products, and it has been with a view on the part of 
the State Board to avoid what somebody might think was a 
disgraceful thing to feed and care for patient's in the county 
asylums at so small an expense. The true fact with regard to 
the cost are much more valuable than a cost arrived at in the 
other manner, because" no two superintendents will value the 
farm products on the same basis, and it is almost utterly im- 
IX)ssible to put a true value upon the milk, butter, cheese, beef, 
pork, poultry and other farm pro<lucts ^vhich are consumed in 
the institution itself. It would need a special bookkeeper at 
each institution, and in order to make their work of any value 
there would need to be a state statistician who would make fre- 
quent visits to the various institutions who would give minute 
instructions to the bookkeeper at each place in order to arrive at 
anything which would be of any value on a comparative basis. 

From an economical standpoint, I believe that it is a wise 
thing to have the true facts brought out by the State Board in 
the annual reports, and then if one institution is costing very 
much more than the other, the facts as ascertained would be to 
the discredit of the financial management of the expensi^^e in- ^ 
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stitution. If year after year one Asylum is more expensive 
than another, and if the care of the patients is equally good in 
the one as the other, then it s due to the people of the county 
supporting the expeftsive one to know the facts and look for a 
better management, or if the management is right, to equip the 
institution better in the way of land and farm appliances. I 
hope to see an effort on the part of the Board of Control to get 
uniform statistics of the financial management of each insti^ 
tution and to have all reports made upon one common, uniform 
plan. 

Interest upon the investment and depreciation over and above 
the amount expended each year for repairs is a true and legiti- 
mate charge to be shown in the per capita cost for the sake of 
comparison- 

Historically I suppose it would be difficult to arrive at the 
actual cost of many of our institutions, and on this account I 
would like to see them examined and valued by some member 
of the State Board of Control in the same way as our assessors 
value other property. When the Board is making its rounds of 
insy)ection it would be very easy to do this, and then the interest 
and depreciation on the investment could be properly ascer- 
tained, and these items then added each year to the cost as- 
certained as in the statement presented you herewith. 

In conclusion, the proper management of our Asylums for 
tlie best financial results calls for an honest, earnest co-operation 
on the part of trustees, superintendent, matron and all employes, 
an organization in which each one is assigned and knows his 
proper work, and a spirit of hearty co-operation in that work, 
each one trying to do the best that can be done in his own place. 
The equipment should be adequate in every way for the needs; 
and the services of all inmates should be utilized to the fullest 
possible extent, always with the understanding that nothing but 
the best of care is to be given all patients and no one is to be 
p(K)rly fed, poorly clothed or overworked for the sake of saving 

anything in the cost. 

~ '^yc; 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Tappins, of the State Board, stated that, under the pres- 
ent system of compiling the reports, he thought it was impos- 
sible to draw up a comparison that would be of anvpractical 
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value as a comparison, as each report would be made on a dif- 
ferent basis. He suggested that, if the association would sig- 
nify their desire for him to do so, he would prepare a new sys- 
tem of making out the reports, taking an inventory at the be- 
ginning of the fiscal year, and charging the institution with 
that inventory, plus all the receipts of the year. At the begin- 
ning of the next year another inventory would be taken which, 
together with the expenditures of the year, would be credited to 
the institution. The balance thus arrived at would be uniform 
for purposes of comparison, and would be more businesslike 
than the present method, which allows considerable variance in 
the way the various items are computed. 

Mr. Smith made a mGti:)n that the President be authorized 
to appoint the necessary committees, on Finance, Resolutions 
and Program, this was seconded and carried. 

Session adjourned. 



WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 

Visit to Dunn County Asylum, Inspection of buildings and 
grounds followed by a banquet. After the banqm^t President 
Coffland officiated as toastmaster, and called upon the follow- 
ing gentlemen. 

Senator Stout: 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies, and Gentlemen: I am sure the 
people of Menomonie are glad to have you hold your meeting 
with us at this time. It is a great pleasure for me to be with 
you, knowing as I do of the many earnest workers who are in 
the asylum work of this state. While sitting here this after- 
noon enjoying this hospitality, I reviewed what has occurred in 
Wisconsin in the past fifteen years. Many laws have been 
passed since 189f3 which have strengthened our State Board of 
Control. We certainly have a fine institution at Waupun, and 
the institution at Green Bay in connection with it, is one of 
the best in the FnitcKl States. We have certainly done a great 
good for the blind at Janesville, and I think the work of the 
State Board of Control should be highly commended and en- 
couraged. We have likewise introduced and built up kinder- 
garten work, likewise manual training work, and we have es- 
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pecially established ooiiiity normal schools, as well as county 
agricultural schools. Therefore, I am not only proud to be 
with you this afternoon, but I am proud to be a citizen of this 
great state of ours. We have five inillion people in this state, 
a sufficient number to establish an empire. We are laying the 
foundation for people to follow. 

At tlie conference held in Washington in May, to discuss the 
Ccmservation of Natural Kesources, (me of the gentlemen, in 
attempting to illustrate how we are wasting away our natural 
resources, tohl the following story: 

A certain doctor, who was in charge of a hospital for the in- 
sane, had a test which he applied to ascertain whether the pa- 
tient was in condition to be dismissed from the institution. He 
turned on the faucet in the bath-tub, and opened the window 
in the bath-room. On the floor beside the tub he placed a wa- 
ter pail. Then when the tub was about filled, he called the 
patient and told him the water was going to overflow, and to 
go in and stop it. The patient who went in, seized the pail 
and began bailing the water out of the window, was retained; 
but the man who turned off the fauc?t and stopped the water 
was the man who was released from the institution. 



Hox. Allan 1). Conovek, President of State Board of Control. 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: President Coffland 
has introduced me as the man who likes to do his talking long- 
distance fashion, over a wire, and I may say that that is about 
the only kind of talking that I have become expert at. When 
I get someone at the end of a wire, fifty or a hundred miles off, 
I feel perfectly free to give directions, because I know that 
there can be no kick coming, but I assur? you it is a great pleas- 
ure to sit down and talk with the superintendents personally. 
T cannot truthfully say that it is a great pleasure to get up and 
t.ilk to you all at once, because I haven't had much experience 
in that sort of thing. 

From the first meeting of this Association which I was able 
to attend, T have been growing more and more proud of the 
l)0(ly of men and women who constitute this Association, and of 
the work that they have been able to do and are doing in the 
care of the insane of the state, I never make a visit to an asy- 
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lum that I do not learn a goad many things that I never knew 
before, and I never corne_ away without wondering a little what 
the superintendents and matrons think of the advice given by 
members of the State l^ard of Control. We always appreciate 
the fact that in all matters relating to the care of the insane 
they can "give ns card^ and spades." We know very little 
about it. All we can do is to offer our services and perhaps 
try to help you in business matters. 

The system that we liave adopted in our care of the insane 
in Wisconsin, has proved itself to be good. The principle in- 
volved in the system is the separation of the acute insane, and 
the expending by the state upon them of more care, more skill, 
in the hope that we may increase the number of cures, and then 
when nothing more can be done for them by the experts there, 
when medicine and medical care fail, then we transfer them to 
the county asylums wlK?«re they are cared for and as often cured 
as in the state hospitals. Sometimes the state doctors take the 
credit for those cures, but many times more good care is re- 
sponsible for them. Medical care at the state institution could 
help many more people if it were not for the fact that long habit 
has caused people to regard these institutions mth horror, and to 
keep their friends away from them in the early stages of in- 
sanity. This horror keeps them away until they become chronic 
before they are committed. Their friends do not know any- 
thing about it, or they would not feel as they do. I think we 
should study this matter and try to overcome this feeling. 
Tliere are many ways in which this might be ac<jomplished ; 
perhaps the best way would be to show everybody the true con- 
ditions. 

We have, in the past, kept many chronic insane in the state 
institution, some because their friends did not want them 
transferred to a home for the chronic, and were willing to pay 
the price, and others have been kept for different reasons. The 
result is that there is a percentage of chronic in the hospitals, — 
not a large percentage, but still there are some. Now, this 
. Board has been trying for a long time to have all these people 
transferred to the county asylums, if possible, so that there 
should be no one but the acute insane in the hospitals, because 
in a way, the chronic are responsible for people wanting to keep 
their friends away from the state institution. There is another 
reason. A hospital for the insane should be a hospital. Do 
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you know of any place in this state, or any other state, where 
people can have the best medical care and attention for $4.00 
per week? $15,00 or $20.00 is what you are charged when 
you go to a hospital, and yet people expect the State Board of 
Control to work out $15.00 or $20.00 worth of comfort on 
$4.00 per week. If you are ever in Boston you should visit 
their institution there, and there is al^so a good one at Baltimore. 
In one of them the actual cost of care for the 300 patients 
averages $14.50 per week. This doubtless sounds extravagant, 
but you cannot get $14.00 worth of care for $3.00 or $4.00. An- 
other institution at Waverly, Massachusetts, has an average cost 
of from $3,000.00 to $6,000.00 a bed, as compared with $600.00 
in our institution. The cost of running that institution is 
$26.50 per week — ^but they make cures. It is a good invest- 
ment ; it would be a good investment for the state of Wisconsin, 
not to give $26.50 for the care of these people, necessarily, but 
to make an adequate increase so that greater medical facilities 
and better hospital facilities could be given these people. The 
cost of keeping should be increased, gradually, perhaps, but 
from $4.00 to at least $6.00. I hope this will not sound ex- 
travagant. I know it is not, and know it would be the greatest 
boon to the insane people of Wisconsin. I hope you will help 
the State Board of Control to get the appropriation increased, 
so that people will be anxious to come to the institution, instead 
of anxious to stay away from the hospitals, and so we may 
place our system on the basis it should be. 

Dr. Phelps. 

Ladies and Gentlemen: I suppose this banquet ought to 
})repare a person for almost anything, but I always supposed 
when a man was called on for an impromptu speech he was noti- 
fied at least a day in advance. I wish to say, however, that I 
am very much pleased with this asylum. I can say very can- 
didly that it is very much better than I expected to find it. The 
neatness, and the equipment throughout is very much better 
than I had anticipated. I do not know just what I did ex- 
pect, — perhaps I was like those people who have never visited 
an asylum, but what I had heard of county asylums did not 
lead me to expect such a fine, fully equipped building, and well 
kept grounds. Our asylums in Minnesota are not county 
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asylums, as I said this morning. They grew out of an investi- 
gation of your system ; they are something the same thing, and 
yet something different. They are really running into the 
style and ways of the large hospitals, and therefore do not com- 
pare with your cMmnty asylums. T therefore sim])ly congratu- 
late you, and express my plinisure in being with you. 



WEDNESDAY. 

Evening Session. 
l{ec:^])tion at the Commercial Cluh^ rooms. 

Address on the Schools of Menonionie, by Supt. L. D. Harvey, 
of Menomonie, Wisconsin. 

I cannot understand why T was pnt upon this program. The 
first notice I had of it was whon I received a copy of the printed 
})rogram, and as I expected to be out of the city at this time I 
thought I would have a good excuse for not appearing. I 
learned this afternoon from Mr. Seeley just why I was put upon 
this evening's program. II(^ said they wanted me to talk until 
I got the ])PO})le tired, and then they would be ready to enjoy 
themselves the rest of the evening. lie also Avarned me not to 
talk about asyhim matters. Now, I had expected to make you 
quite a s])eecli on the pro}>er care of the insane, or some such 
subject. T, in my business, have learned that a school teacher 
who has no children of her own, can tell a mother how to take 
care of her chihlren, and how parents who cannot manage their 
one child ciiii tell a teacher how she ought to manage forty or 
fifty, — so, for the same reason, I thought I could tell you how 
to run your affairs. Now that he has taken this subject from 
u](\ I see the only thing that is left for me is to tell you, in a 
very few words, a few of the things we are trying to do here 
in an educational way, — and I may say that what we are try- 
ing to do in our educational work here might perhaps operate 
to put most of you people out of business. If we could get the 
right kind of education for everybody, the number of insane, 
we believe, w^ould be greatly decreased, and there woiild be j 
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much less need of the sort of institutions that you people are 
running. 

What we are trying to do in our educational work is not to 
train students to know and do what someone else has known 
and done before, but we are trying to train them to do some of 
the tilings which the world wants done. We believe that the 
old time education which consisted in the training of the mind 
through the study of books, was good, — we believe in that, we 
undertake to give a reasonable amount of that sort of training, — 
but we believe also that as since 90% of the people are going 
to earn their living by their hands after leaving school, that it 
is worth while during their school life to learn to use their 
hands ; to learn to think in things as well as in words ; to learn 
to do things with their hands ; not that we expect to teach these 
people to know any trade, but to give them a good all-around 
training of the hand so that if they do use their hands in after 
life, they will be able to use them more skillfully because of that 
training, and it will increase their industrial capacity and 
efficiency. We are trying to get them interested in the activi- 
ties of the industrial world; to know something of what "in- 
dustrial" means; to learn to have a respect for manual labor, 
as well as mental work ; and all the time we are trying to de- 
velope the mind as well, except that we are doing it through 
another medium than books. 

Mast people have to get their training through experience. 
The school of experience is a good one, but the trouble is that 
it gets us ready just about the time we die. Now, we are try- 
ing to put in some of this experience into the earlier stages of 
life. In order to do that, we start a line of hand training for 
these boys in the kindergarten, and we carry this right along 
with the academic work through the entire school course, for 
more than twelve years, and I think we have demonstrated with- 
out question that the boys so trained are able, because of this 
training, to go put from our high school with greater efficiency 
in the industrial world than other boys, with an earning ca- 
pacity double that of the average high school graviuate at the 
start, and an earning capacity which continues to increase year 
by year. They advance very much more rapidly in their work 
which they take up, and we fail to notice that they are lacking 
in those intellectual qualities which are so much thought of. 
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We are now trying an ex{>eriment to see if we can go a little 
farther than most school systems go. We are offering the boys 
at tlie end of the second year in the high school, an option to 
continue the regular manual training work during the portion 
of time given to that work, about seven and a half hours per 
week, — or in lieu of that to devote the time to one particular 
trade. AVe have bee-n trying this experiment for two years, and 
this year we graduated our first class who have tried that kind 
of work, and we are pretty well satisfied that for these boys it 
has been very successful. The trade work offered was in four 
lines, forging, machine shop, carpentry, and drafting. Of 
these, only two lines were elected by the boys, — drafting and 
machine shop work. I hope you will come over to the schools 
(luring your stay here and see some of the work done by our 
pupils. What the outcome of this work will be in the future, 
we are unable to say. We regard ourselves as a sort of experi- 
ment station. We are carrying on this work not only for 
Menomonie, but we are trying to demonstrate that a boy who 
has had general manual training up through the second year of 
the high school, can, in the last two years, make much progress 
toward the mastery of a trade that is worth while, while carry- 
ing regular academic work, such as is given in other high schools, 
for if we can demonstrate that, we have demonstrated the 
practical efficiency of manual training. In a regular trade 
school it takes three or four years' time to master a trade. Now, 
consider that these very boys who will complete this work this 
year have the credits which will admit them to the State Uni- 
versity, as well as the graduates from the old classical high 
school's. This is an interesting experiment, the first of the kind 
tried in the country, and it is very suggestive at this time when 
all over the country an interest is being manifested in industrial 
training. This subject of industrial education is not only the 
leading to])ic in all meetings of educational associations being 
held in the country, but the leading topic among men engaged 
in the manufacturing business, and the transportation com- 
panies, and we are receiving inquiries concerning the success 
of this experiment, from all over the Ignited States. We hope 
within a year or two to be able to give them some very definite 
information ccmcprning practical and actual results. 

We have not left the girls out of this work, but I have men- 
tioned the boys' work first, as I have observed that in tMs 
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country the boy seems to receive attention first in this matter of 
industrial education. AVhen we recognize how much more is 
demanded of girls in life than of boys, and the duties and re- 
sponsibilities that are laid upon them, we see the necessity for 
training girls in the things she needs to know in the home. What 
does a woman neetl to know in order to meet the responsibilities 
and duties of home life 'i She neods to know about the furnish- 
ings and decoration of tlie house ; she needs to know about the 
food that is to be served to the family, how to purchase it econom- 
ically, how to select it wisely with reference to the needs of the 
different members of the family — infants, invalids, and old 
persons. It is a remarkable thing that the only domestic 
animal that has not been studied with relation to diet, is man. 
Farmers Avill go a long way to hear a man talk upon the 
scientific feeding of a hog, a race horse, or a dairy cow. Why ? 
Because there is money in that. The experiment stations have 
been working for years to find the best feed for sheep, for cat- 
tle, and for horses, but the domestic animal of which you and 
1 are types, has been neglected. We claim that it is Avorth 
while to consider how to feed him, how to feed him properly, 
economically, and satisfactorily. We believe that the woman or 
girl in the home should know not only how to prepare the food, 
bnt should know what food to prepare, what elements are es- 
sential for a properly balanced diet, and w(hioh foods are 
cheap:^st, so that they may not only be palatable, but serve 
their purpose. 

Another thing which is important is the care of the sick. 
TTow many girls who go out into homes of their own, are at all 
expert in the care of the sick? These things can be taught 
in school, and we think it is worth while. 

The girl in her own home is responsible for the clothing of 
the family. She has to select it, and she needs to know how- 
to select it wisely and economically, and if not to prepare it 
herself, to supervise the making of it by others, and it is a 
fair question to ask, is the girl having a fair show who goes 
into her own home without training in these things ? You may 
say that she gets this at home. She is too busy going to school 
all the years from the kindergarten through the high school to 
have time for learning these tilings, and when she finishes high 
school she goes to college, and there she gets no training of this 
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sort, and when she go-ts through college she is ready to go into 
some one's home, and she isn't prepared to do it. 

We are undertaking to teach the young girl to know how to 
do the things in the home which she is to take charge of a 
little later on; 

For the first four years in the gTades, the work is the same 
for boys and girls. At the end of that time we differentiate the 
work, the girls taking up work in domestic art and science, and 
we run that through the entire school course, completing the 
work in the senior year of the high school, and so we think we 
are giving these girls some training which is of value. 

We have another thing of interest here in an educational 
way — our .Home-makers' School. We established this school 
because we had inquiries from people who said they would 
like to get this training, but they didn't care to teach. We 
have organized a two years' course for young women, de- 
signed especially to fit them for the responsibilities of home 
life. This course includes a careful course of training for 
the home nurse ; child study — not the kind of child study which 
the psychologist undertakes to carry on with delicate instru- 
ments — but the kind of child study which a mother needs to 
know^, the care for her own child; and we give them such 
training in home nursing as will bo of value to them in their 
own home in the care of the sick; tliey also study the making 
of garments; millinery; and dressmaking. They study the 
things that pertain to the management of tlie home; the rela 
tioLs of the woman to the rest of the home, and the relation of 
the woman to society at large. 

We know that today the ladies in many localities are at the 
head of movements for civic improvement, through their 
Woman's Clubs. These Woman's Clubs have taken up many 
problems and studied along different lines, and are trying to 
find out the things which might have been taught them in 
school when they were girls. We are undertaking to give in 
this school a little of an outlook to the woman who goes into 
her own home, an understanding of her relation to the mem- 
bers of that home, and to society, and we think that she will 
be no less truly a mother^ and no worse a wife for having 
this broadened outlook. 

We have only run our Home-makers' School one year, but 
it has demonstrated its efficiency, and that it is possiblo^o ^ 
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make theso subjocts matter for definite instruction. We have 
not attempted to adv^ertise it widely, but the prospects are that 
we sliall have an increase in attendance next year. 

We carry on, in addition, the training schools for the prepara- 
tion of manual training, domestic science, and kindergarten 
and primary teachers, and we think we are reasonably suc- 
cessful from this fact — that the graduates from these schools 
are now teaching in more than twenty states, and successfully 
teacliing, I think, and calls for teachers come from Ncav York 
city on the east to the Pacific on the west — so we think this 
work is worth while. 

ifenomonie is also the home of the County School of Agi'i- 
culture and Domestic Economy. The school here was oiie of 
the first two schools of the kind to be started in the United 
States. I am particularly proud of the fact that Wisconsin 
was the pioneer in that class of schools. Michigan now has 
some, Minnesota also has some, only they are without state 
aid, and a number of other states, among them some of the 
southern states, are now establishing these schools, and it is the 
work done in these two schools — the one here and the one iat 
Wausau — more than any other thing which has led to the es- 
tablishing of these other schools. 

These schools are designed to take the farmers' boys and 
girls Avho have been through the district schools, and teach 
them, in two years of study, some of the things which the 
farmer boy and girl need to know when they go back into 
their own homes. They do not study algebra, Latin, and 
Greek, but instead they study the crops which are grown on 
the farm, for their profit, frcmi an economic and scientific 
standpoint. They are studying animal life. They do not 
spend much time studying the lower forms of animal life, such 
as the angle worm, and the tadpole, but study the horse, the 
sheep, and the cow, because we think it is of more value to 
them. They are learning to use farm tools, the forge work 
helpful to the farm blacksmith, and the carpentry Avork help- 
ful to the farm carpenter, and the girls are learning to know 
and do many of the things which they will need to know and 
do on the farm. Xot onlv do they study these things, bui* 
they take up other lines of work which, whether they stay on 
the farm or not, will give them a mental training which will 
be of value to them in any line of work. ^ . 
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We have here in Meiioiuonie a County Training School for 
the preparation of teachers for rural sch(K)ls. Again, this 
was the first school of the kind in the United States. Wiscon- 
sin now has tAventy; iiichigan is following in our wake; other 
states are falling into line ; and I believe it is conceded by ex- 
]>erts that there is no otlier state in the Union that a])]n'oache« 
Wisconsin in the matter of good preparation for rural school 
teachers, and this school was the pioneer. There is hardly a 
district school in this county which is not taught by a graduate 
of this school — school authorities will have no others. 

I have run over the educational facilities we are offering 
here, and tried to piTsent Avhat our idea is in the work. I 
hope it has not tired you so much that you will not be able to 
enjoy the entertainment whicli is now due below. 

The balance of the evening Avas s])ont in enjoying a social 
time in the club-rooms, and dancing in the gymnasium. 



THURSDAY. 

Morning Session. 

Held in Mal)el Tainter Memorial. 

(Convention called to order by President Coffland. 

Address by Prof. ^loore. 

(X)-OPEKATIVE WOKK OF COLLEGE OF AGRICUL- 
TURE AVITII STATE AXD COLWTY IXSTI- 
TUTIOIs^S. 

R. A. MooKE, College of Agriculture, Madison. 

Ladies and Gentlemen: The efforts of one during a single 
lifetime is a mere drop in the bucket, but by combining en- 
ergies of many and throwing that energy upon one central 
point, the obstacle no matter how great must give way. 
Through cooperation of farmers in building and maintaining 
creameries and cheese factories, our great dairy industry 
known throughout the world has reached its present degree of 
importance. Throusrh tlie cooperation of the College of Agri- 
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culture and Ex])8riment Association in growing and disseminat- 
ing pure bred seed grains, Wisconsin bids fair to become the 
great seed grain state of America. AVisconsin seed grains are 
called for from all parts of the world, and our work is yet in 
its infancy. 

What has been done in tlie ])ast seven years by close co- 
o])eration would have taken c?nturies to have accomplished by 
single individual effort. It seems tliat the good work started 
with members of the Experiment Association should go for- 
ward rapidly and I know of no place where this work could be 
done to better advantage than on the State and County farms. 
These farms represent in the main the local conditions of the 
county in which they are placed and each farm should be con- 
sidered a county exix-^riment farm. Kotation of crops, the 
growing and dissemination of pure bred seed grains, the 
eradication of farm weeds, drainage tests, and orchard and 
small fruit tests should be made on the county farms. The 
College of Agriculture and Experiment Station hopes to be 
in a position to assist the coming year in this cooperative work. 
It seems to me that no line of effort can be more useful at the 
present time than this cooperative extension work on the County 
and State farms. In other words it seems to me that a county 
farm can be made exceedingly he'])ful with its many object 
lessons to every farmer in the county in which the farm is 
located and will soon be looked upon as a center where farmers 
can acquire practical information regarding agriculture. 

If all goes well and some funds can be secured from the 
next Legislature for the carrying on of cooperative extension 
work, the College of Agriculture will aid in every possible 
way the superintendents of the County Farms in establishing 
a line of work that will be of untold value to the farmers of 
Wisconsin. 
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MPORTANCE OF PURE BRED CORX FOR WISCOI^^- 
SIN AND METHODS OF CORN PRODUCTION. 

I 

R. A. Moore, College of Agriculture, Madison. 

Corn is the great American cereal and represents in value 
55 per cent of the cereal crop of the United States when com- 
pared with other crops. The foundation upon which our live 
stock industry rests and the welfare of our nation depends 
largely on the success of the corn grower. No plants can be 
caused to vary so widely or breed so true to type in the hands 
of the plant breeder as corn and no plant offers so great in- 
ducements for systematic study. 

Through the corn work of the Illinois Experiment Station 
hundreds of millions of dollars have been added to the state's 
wealth and yet corn breeding is in its infancy. Iowa has also 
come forth as a pioneer and not only preached the gospel of 
corn truth to her farmers, but has sent the good message on to 
sister states to aid them in the good work. 

The great National Com Exposition to be held at Omaha, 
December 10th to 19th, should bring about a closer relation- 
ship between states and much good will be brought about by 
the intermingling of the corn growing leaders of the different 
states. 

No one crop in Wisconsin has sprung into prominence in so 
short a time as corn and this has been brought about to a 
large degree by the cooperation of the Wisconsin Experiment 
Association and the College of Agriculture. The Wisconsin 
Experiment Association restricts its membership to former 
students of the College, those who have been trained in the 
work of corn production. At the present time the member- 
ship numbers approximately fifteen hundred, nearly all of 
whom are carrying on corn experiments. The County Fair 
Associations are assisting in the dissemination of pure bred 
com by running corn contests. Twenty-one counties are run- 
ning com contests this year. 

For many years the farmers of Wisconsin w'ere dependent 
upon other states for their seed corn. They purchased in ac- 
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cordance with the scoop-shovel method and consequently had 
no established variety of their own. This method of growing 
corn led to a wide spread variation of breeds and types. The 
College felt that it was far better to throw the energy of the 
state on two or three well-bred acclimated varieties than to let 
it branch out after a hundred or more. 

Com has been bred largely in accordance with the selective 
row method, or what is sometimes called "one-ear-to-the-row'^ 
method. After the type becomes firmly fixed and a variety 
has been bred for leafiness of stalk as well as for yield, a 
large quantity is grown and stored for dissemination. Suf- 
ficient corn is supplied each member of the Experiment As- 
sociation to plant two acres, half of which should go into the 
one-ear-to-a-row test. This corn grower follows a definite plan 
of procedure as do all others. All members are furnished with 
like outlines so consequently work in the same manner with 
the same common purpose in view. 

Members of the Association become the corn growers for 
their respective communities and furnish seed corn to neig\*- 
bors at reasonable rates. Thus several hundred corn centres 
have been established annually until whole communities arc 
now growing the same variety of corn. The effects of this 
system introduced six years ago has been the means of bring- 
ing about a great change in the Wisconsin com crop. 

By noting the following figures as to yield taken from the 
IJ. S. Year Book and the Crop Reporter we can readily note 
that something has taken place to bring about these results. 

Year Bushels shelled com 

per acre 

1901 27.4 

1902 28.2 

1903 , 29.3 

1^04 29.7 

1905 37.6 

1906 41.2 

In other words the Wisconsin yield has been raised from 
twenty-seven bushels per acre in 1901 to 41.2 bushels per acre 
in 1906. In total out-put the amount grown has been raised 
from forty millions bushels in 1901 to sixty millions bushels 
in 1906, and the corn raised on practically the same area. 
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The corn gospel has gone forth to others, spread broadcast 
by the College and members of the Experiment Association, 
quite largely by practical demonstration. 

Seed Selection. Care should be exercised in the selection 
of seed and by going to the field before the corn is fully ripened 
one has a decided advantage in making choice selections. We 
cannot only select for early maturity, but we can also note the 
character of the stalk, and leaf development to better ad- 
vantage. For all practical purposes, it is best to select from a 
stalk that has one good ear, rather than from stalks that have 
two or more thereon. The leafiness, vitality, position of ear 
on the stalk, and shank development should be taken into con- 
sideration when deciding upon the ear. The stalk can be 
marked with string or clasp so as to be recognized after fully 
ripe. When we consider that fifteen ears of corn will plant 
approximately one acre of land it is not a long job to make a 
selection for at least sufficient to plant in our breeding field. 
The bulk of the seed corn will be selected from the choicest 
oom immediately before general harvesting or after husking. 
Where one is skilled in corn characteristics, tnuch improve- 
ment may be brought about by general selection, although the 
more rigid selection is that one that commends itself to the 
corn breeder. 

Curing Seed Com. Corn should not be dumped upon barn 
floors or left in sacks for several days after selecting, but be 
husked and hung on wires in the upper part of com crib, or 
in some well ventilated room where there is a free (circulation 
of air. 

Kiln-dried seed corn is the only safe seed com for Wiscon- 
sin. Our latitude is such that .nature cannot grow the com 
and guarantee its safe carriage through our long, cold winters 
without loss of vitality. 

When com is harvested, it usually contains from twenty to 
thirty per cent of moisture therein and our seasons are too 
short to get this amount sufficiently reduced without artificial 
heat for protection against mold, rot or cold weather. 

The man who merely desires to cure sufficient seed for the 

planting of thirty or forty acres finds no difficulty in securing 

some room in the house which is sufficiently ventilated and 

which can be heated so as to cure the corn. The furnace room 

■ in the basement of a house, if well ventilated, is a good place 
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to cure corn. The good seed ears can be tied together by 
means of binder twine and strung on wires. Do not use a 
laundry room or any room that is not perfectly dry. 

The corn grower who desires to produce seed corn for the 
market should have ample accommodations, and it would be 
well worth his while to have a seed corn curing house. This 
need not be an expensive structure, and often some little 
building already on the farm, by a little alteration, can be 
made to serve the purpose. If no building is at hand, one 
can be erected of sufficient size to hold several hundred bushels 
at no great cost. This building should be put on posts which 
are properly tinned with inverted pans on top so as to pre- 
vent the entrance of inice, rats, etc. Corn racks can be made 
by setting up pieces of 2x6 at intervals as uprights, to which 
can be nailed strips upon which the com can be piled in tiers. 
Sufficient space should be left between com racks so that a 
man can pass through with a basket. Between the centre 
racks should be suflScient space to place a shielded stove. The 
building should have good ventilation and conveniences to ad- 
mit free circutation of air. If fires are made at intervals dur- 
ing the day and this continued for a period of two Aveeks the 
moisture content should be reduced to such a degree that safe- 
keeping would be assured. 

If proper attention is paid to curing seed corn, we will be 
rewarded for our efforts by high vitality and good germinat- 
ing tests. 

Seed Testing, If seed corn is properly cured, a general 
test which is made by using simple tin plates will indicate 
in a fair degree the average vitality of our com. This test is 
made by picking out at random twenty-five or fifty ears and 
selecting two kemels from each ear. By placing the kernelb 
between moistened pads in tin plates and placing where 
temperature is seventy-five or somewhat above, germination 
should take place in from three to six days. If the com gives 
a germinating test of from 96 to 100 as it will if cured rightly, 
we can safely sell seed corn without great injury to our 
reputation. 

The farmers are now being taught to make the ear test for 
the season's crop at least, which is the safe and sure guide for 
good seed. This test should be made regardless as to whether 
we cure our own seed or purchase it from others. When we 
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consider that each Car of com has from eight to ten hundred 
kernels, we have no riglit to guess at its vitality. For making 
the ear test we can use most anv shallow box — 18x24 inches 
is a convenient size. Put sawdust in the bottom and moisten 
the same. Lay c!oth that has been ruled with checks and 
numbered consecutively on the sawdust. Select the ears of 
com that approach the ideals you are working for and place 
them on a table or board and number consecutively to cor- 
respond with ruled cloth. Remove four kernels from each ear 
and place in square until all squares are filled, or as many 
as you desire to tcBt ears. Place a cloth the size of the tester 
on top of the corn and on top of this put a large cloth that will 
hold a peck or more of sawdust and cover. The sawdust should 
be moistened and folded in tlie cloth, and packed down firmly. 
Put a cover on the box, which aids in withholding moisture 
and set at room temperature. If warmer, the germination 
will be hastened. It usually takes five or six days to make 
the test sufficient to study the character of the same so as to 
detect in the energy of the soed. 

When cover is removed, examine closely the kernels of corn 
in the separate squares and cast out all ears from which the 
seed has not showni a satisfactory test. By this way, we are 
able to secure the best seed ears, which repays us a hundred- 
fold for the time expended. 

Selecting Seed for Uniformity, It is desirable to have a 
uniform stand of corn. Lack of uniformity has been the 
means of reducing the yields from ten to thirty per cent. By 
placing the seed ears upon tables where comparison can be 
made, those ears having kernels of the same approximate 
size can be selected. Where the tips and butts are then re- 
jected in shelling, the work of grading can be done quite as 
close and more satisfactory than by screening. The corn 
may be divided into tAvo grades in accordance with size of 
kernel, aud two different sets of planter plates, which have 
been determined by actual test, used for planting. 

Testing the Planter, It will amply repay any com grower 
to thoroughly test his planter before the time of planting and 
get those plates selected that will drop the desired number of 
kernels from eighty to ninety times out of a possible one 
hundred. Many bushels may be added to the yield per acre 
by due care in testing the planter. ^ j 
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Rotation of Crops. A good rotation of crops should be es- 
tablished on every well regulated' farm in order to keep up 
the fertility of the land Avithout the purchase of expensive 
fertilizers. The four and five years rotation is used quite ex- 
tensively in Wisconisn. We aim to plant the bulk of our com 
on sod land which had been plowed the previous fall. Corn 
is followed by oats or rye and the land seeded to clover. 
Usually timothy, red top or blue grass is mixed with the clover 
especially if the desire is to have pasture in the rotation. The 
third year, as a rule, two cuttings of clover may be obtained 
which is mixed somewhat with timothy or blue grass. The 
winter following, the grass land is manured and dragged with 
fine tooth harrow in the spring. The fourth season the hay 
crop is quite largely blue grass and timothy with a mixture 
of clover.. After taking off a cutting of hay the field is used 
for pasture. If we desire a five year rotation we may con- 
tinue to pasture the following year. With the four year rota- 
tion after pasturing through September, the field is plowed and 
the fifth season put into corn. We 'find this an excellent rota- 
tion and it gives us an opportunity to put the manure upon 
grass land which is much preferred to putting it upon stubble 
land where we lose a large i>ortion of the nitrogen by leeching. 

Harvesting the Corn Crop for Silage or Fodder Purposes. 
Experiments carried on by se\^eral Stations in regard to the 
best time to cut tlie corn crop seem conclusive that for all 
practical purposes the corn should be pretty well matured be- 
fore cutting. The most rapid gain in pounds of dry matter 
per acre occurs between the roasting ear and the glazing 
stages. The yield of fodder is nearly doubled from the roast- 
ing ear stage to the full glazed stage. 

While at the early stage the plant s:ems to have acquired 
nearly all its protein, yet it should be remembered that it is 
deficient in starch, sugar, gum, etc., and has a large water 
content. 

It will probably ho interesting to the corn grower to note 
from the table given in Henry's Feeds and Feeding from 
Geneva, Xew York Experiment Staticm the following: 
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Date of 
cutting". 



July 


30 


Au«rust 


9 


Augrust 21 


Sept. 


7 


Sept. . 


23 



Staffe of growth. 



Fully tasseled 

Fully silked 

Kernels watery to full milk 

Kernels elaziug 

Ripe 



Corn 


Water 


per acre. 


per acre. 


Tons, 


Tons. 


9.0 


8.2 


12.8 


11.3 


16.3 


U.O 


16.1 


12.5 


U.2 


10.2 



Dry matter 

per acre. 

Tons. 



0.8 
1.5 
2.3 
3.6 
4.0 



When corn is harvested for the silo which is done quite 
largely in Wisconsin, it should be cut at the glazing stage as 
it' seems that the best returns are received at that time. The 
leaves drop off rapidly from that period to the ripening stage 
and the corn if too ripe seems to be less palatable. 

Harvesting for the grain. In some sections of the com 
growing states little regard is paid to the stalks. When the 
corn is fully matured the ears are husked from the standing 
stalks in the field and taken direct to the crib, or sold on the 
market. Cattle and hogs are usually turned into the field after 
husking to secure the missing ears, nubbins, etc., and to 
trample down the stalks in order. to make it more convenient 
for plowing or disking. With the advent of the corn harvester 
and shredder combined with a more wide spread knowledge of 
the value of corn stalks as an animal food the careless methods 
formerly in vogue are rapidly being replaced by a moro 
economical practice. So little corn is marketed by Wiscon- 
sin farmers that in few places do grain dealers purchase for 
shipment. Notwithstanding this fact Wisconsin has annually 
one and one-half million acres planted to corn, nearly all of 
which is retained on the farm and converted into pork, beef, 
mutton, butter, eggs, etc. The corn crop, as a rule, is well 
taken care of, the farmers wisely harvesting both grain and 
stalks in a careful manner. The corn harvester is used ex- 
tensively and the bundles cut are loaded on wagons and taken 
direct to the silos and cut into silage or are placed into 
medium sized shocks in the field where later the corn is husked 
and the stover taken to the barns for winter feed. Many 
farmers after shocking do not husk the corn, but use the crop 
as fodder corn. Where this system is practiced the shocks of 
corn are hauled to the barn at intervals and run through the 
feed cutter or fed to dairv cows and other stock without cut- 
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ting. Many farmers are now practicing shredding which 
seems to be a satisfactory and economical way of handling the 
corn crop. 

DISCUSSION. 

Question: Which do you think is the best corn, the white 
dent or the yellow dent? 

Prof. Moore: In southern Wisconsin we have found that 
the white com will outyield any other com that we have ever 
tried. Last year was a poor com year, a late spring, but not- 
withstanding that fact, our corn which was put into the breed- 
ing plot, and we had from one to two acres in the breeding 
plot, gave us a yield of 98.6 shelled corn to the acre. How- 
ever, I wouldn't recommend the white variety for northern 
Wisconsin. 

Question: Isn't the yellow com more valuable than the 
white, isn't there a better market for it ? 

Prof. Moore: The two varieties test out about the same in 
nutritive elements. The yellow meal has a richer look than 
the white, but there is actually but little difference. There 
are some advantages in the white corn. There is a large glu- 
cose factory in Chicago which purchases only the white com, 
and they purchase more com than Wisconsin can raise. About 
85% of the food value in corn is right underneath the germ. 
Corn that has a large germ is high in oil. If you select one 
kernel from an ear and find that it has a large germ, and is 
rich in oil, you may know that all the kernels in that ear will 
be the same. By making this sort of selection you can get one 
bushel of corn that will contain as much food constituents as 
two and a half or three bushels of com that is poor in oil, 
having a small germ. 

Question: How long does it take to grow mature white 
corn? 

Prof. Moore: It depends upon the soil. We planted our 
corn the 15th of May and had it out of the way by the 20th of 
September. 

Question : Did I understand you to say that you had planted 
that corn in Waupaca County? 

Prof. Moore: Yes. Some had good success, others were 
caught by the frost. If it is planted in nice loamy soil on a 
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south slope it will mature. Com will readily adjust itself io 
environment. I think if a person would stick to it for several 
years it would mature. We have matured this corn way up 
in Bayfield. Of course it did not make such a large ear, but 
we are experimenting with it up there. 

President Ooffland: Which variety would you recommend 
for silage, white or yellow ? 

Prof. Moore: You couldn't get anything better for that 
purpose than the white Wisconsin No. 7. It has a medium 
height stalk and a fine leaf development. You know they 
sometimes show us specimens of giant com grown in Kansas, 
or some of those states, or pictures of men standing in a com 
field looking way up above their heads at the tops of the corn 
stalks. That isn't the kind of corn that makes good ensilage. 
The stalk is coarse, and largely composed of water. We are 
ahead of all other com states because on our rich ground we 
can produce four good stalks on the same space of ground that 
they produce one of these tall ones. 

Question : In selecting seed corn would you take that which 
has two ears on a stalk, or one ? 

Prof. Moore: We would select for one ear. We believe it 
is better to put all the energy into producing one good ear than 
to get two smaller ones. 

Same member: My grandfather wouldn't do that. 

Prof. Moore: No, doubtless my grandfather wouldn't 
either, but we are learning to do a number of things differently 
than our grandfathers did. 

Prof. Wilson : How far apart would you plant different 
varieties to keep them from crossing? 

Prof. Moore : Com is never safe less than a half mile apart, 
a quarter mile would do if there was a strip of timber in be- 
tween. Sometimes in a strong wind the pollen will be carried 
40 rods, and drop on a silk, with the result that we will have a 
crossed kernel. If this happens, you can pick out the crossed 
kernels. It is best not to experiment with too many kinds. 

Question : What percentage of the weight of the corn repre^ 
sents the cob ? 

Prof. Moore: In the white variety there is about 88 pounds 
of corn to 12 pounds of cob, and the yellow is about the same. 
Clark's Yellow Dent runs a little lower, about 82 to 85 pounds 
corn, — the cob is a little larger. We do not like too small a 
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cob, nor too large a one. We want a medium sized cob. If 
you breed for corn with a small cob, you must remember that 
as you lessen tbe size of the cob you take off a few rows of 
kernels. It is a case similar to that of the breeders who bred 
Poland China pigs. They thought that bones didn't pay very 
well, and they would breed for the small boned variety, with 
the result that they bred the pigs right off their feet Pigs 
need good bones to grow meat on, and corn needs a good medium 
sized cob to develop on. 

Question: Do you select seed from fully matured corn, or 
before that stage ? 

Prof. Moore: We like fully matured ones. If we are 
breeding for earliness, we go into the field and mark those ears 
which show signs of early development, then let the com 
mature and pick out the marked ones. 

Question : How much heat is required in the kiln after you 
place your corn in it ? 

Prof. Moore: You can use the furnace room all right for 
this kiln drying if you will open up the windows and let the 
heat come out, the ventilation is very important. We have a 
room where we can govern the temperature. Last year I ran 
it up about 6 or 8 degrees above what the ordinary temperature 
would be, to about 76 or 77 degrees, and then for about three 
days I kept it at 80, and then at the last I ran it up to about 90. 
In an old building with plenty of ventilation there is not much 
danger of getting it too hot. If you use a stove, put a strip of 
sheet iron around the stove so that it will not endanger the 
corn nearest the stove. We' separate the kiln into sections with 
light wooden strips, for convenience, and have also used fold- 
ing wooden crates which can be filled with the corn and stacked 
i\]\ This is very convenient and saves much handling of the 
corn. 

Question: How long do you keep the corn in the dry kiln? 

Prof. Moore: We are able, in our building, to kiln-dry 
corn nicely in six or seven days, but in an outside building it 
would be well to continue the drying for two weeks or ten days. 
You don't need to pay much attention to it, — make up the fire 
ill the morning, fix it at noon, and again at night. 
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PROFITABLE DAIRYIXG. 
Louis Wiegaxd, Cleveland, Wis. 

The subject of Profitable Dairying may seem out of place 
as one of the numbers on the program up for discussion at a 
meeting of this kind; but being that institutions of the kind 
we are representing are running a farm, at the same time en- 
gage in dairying, it may be worth while to devote some little 
time to this subject. This industry of dairying is beginning 
to receive some attention by farmers of all states in the union. 
And although dairying is considered the main industry in our 
state, any up to date dairyman will tell us that in the greater 
part it is yet in its infancy; especially so when we stop to dis- 
cuss that side of tfie question, ^^Profitable Dairying." 

I say, this ])articular industry is beginning to recieve some 
attention by all farmers or class of people engaged in dairying, 
which -may be considered a statement without foundation by 
some of you present that know conditions existing throughout 
the coimtry. But the last five or six years have brought about 
such great changes in j)rices of farm land and dairy products 
that the average farmer must stop to figure and think how best 
to make dairying profitable. 

For this very reason I think time is well spent here at this 
meeting discussing this particular subject in connection with 
our county farms. Tt should be the aim of every such insti- 
tution to make the farm an up to date one, in other words a 
model farm thus setting an example for all farmers passing by 
and will arouse interest and induce farmers of such communi- 
ties to more thoroughly inquire into the so-called scientific farm- 
ing. 

Xo superintendent who is to look after all business affairs 
of such institutions, look after the welfare of the patients and 
be about the main buildings in general, can bring about the 
results in dairying and farming as might be done by an up to 
date dairyman who can devote his entire time to the dairy 
barn and look after the farm in general; since the dairying 
depends to a great extent on the management of the farm, on 
the other hand there is no other industry that will help to im- 
prove the farm as much as dairying. Digitized by GoOglc 
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I clare say, the two most essential things in the so-called 
profitable dairying are: 1st, A good dairyman; and 2nd, A 
good dairy cow. Put a poor dairyman in charge of a good 
dairy herd and it will almost invariably be a failure; on the 
other hand put a poor herd into the hands of a good dairyman, 
and he will nearly always realize some profit, but soon will 
find out that his herd is poor, while a poor dairyman always 
has a poor herd, even though it may be the best. A good dairy- 
man must know the difference between a good dairy cow and a 
beef animal which has no right of claiming a place in the 
dairy herd ; he must have a certain amount of knowledge and a 
whole lot of patience; he must certainly study his cows and 
find out their wants and needs. The dairy bam must be his 
most attractive place to go. He must have an idea of what a 
cow can do and what she requires. Above all things a good 
dairy man must know what a balanced ration means and must 
study the different elements of grains and feeding stuffs. 

The barn must also be kept clean, well ventilated and by all 
means do not shut out the light of the day which is the very 
best germ killer in the world. 

I think in fact that the amount of profit a man gets out of 
the business, depends largely on the amount of pleasure he 
se^s in it. Usually the man that carries on dairying simply 
for the sake of making a living and sees no pleasure in it what- 
ever, finds the profit comparatively small. 



DISCUSSION. 



]Mr. Wernecke: Mr. Wiegand has certainly made a success 
of dairying in Manitowoc County. I want to say a few words 
about co-operation with the agricultural school. In our county 
we decided the best way to assist our superintendent would be 
to get him competent help, so we have engaged a man who is a 
graduate of the agricultural college, to help us in our farm 
proposition. As Mr. Wiegand said, it is almost impossible for 
the superintendent to see to everything. That is why I think 
we should give the superintendent good assistants. 

President Cofiland : What salary do you have to pay this 
agricultural school graduate? r^ i 
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. Mr. Wernecke: I told him it was an experiment with ua, 
the same as with him, and asked him what he wanted to start 
the work. He said he wouldn't start for less than. $50.00 a 
month. Of course if this man makes a success of it, we ex- 
pect to pay him a good deal more than $50.00 a month, but he 
must show that he is worth it. The problem is in his hands. 

Question: What other work does he have to do besides look- 
ing after the herd night and morning ? 

Mr. Wernecke : He is our head farmer, and has full charge 
of the farm. 

Question : What breed of cows do you keep ? 

Mr. Wiegand: I have Jerseys. 

Question: How about the Holsteins? 

Mr. Wiegand: Well, if I was selling milk by the quart, I 
would like the Holsteins. 

Question: Aren't the Jerseys subject to tuberciilosis to a 
large extent ? 

Mr. Wiegand: Tests seem to show that other breeds are 
more subject to tuberculosis than the Jerseys, and in the native 
home of the breed, the Jersey Islands, they have never had any 
tuberculosis. 

Question : How do your cows test ? 

Mr. Wiegand: They test from 4.6 to 5.6. I average from 
$10.00 to $27.00 more profit per cow than do my neighbors 
who have Holsteins. 

Question : Did you ever test any cows fed on quack grass ? 
. Mr. Wiegand: I am lucky enough not to have any quack 
grass. I have only tame grass and timothy. 

Mr. Slaughter: Isn't it more a question of the cow than of 
feed in the test? 

Mr. Wiegand : I think so. When you increase the amount 
of food you increase the amount of milk, but you don't change 
the test. 
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THURSDAY. 

AFTEnNOOX SESSION. 

MUTUAL IXSUEANCE FOE COUls^TY ASYLUMS AND 
POOE HOUSES. 

F. M. Smith. 

Why this discussion of mutual insurance? For several 
years this question has been brought before members of this 
Association. Eepresentatives of many counties have felt that 
they were paying more for their insurance than they should. 
Was there any way in which they could buy cheaper protec- 
tion ? Mutual insurance in which all counties having asylums 
or poor houses might participate seemed a feasible remedy. 

At the December meeting of this Association in 1902, a 
legislative committee was appointed to draft a bill and, if pos- 
sible, secure its passage by the legislature, which would enable 
counties through their trustees or commissioners of the poor, 
to organize and operate a Mutual Insurance Co. for the pur- 
pose of carrying their own insurance on asylums and poor 
houses. The bill was drafted and became a law. 

At the next annual meeting of this Society in December, 
3903, a committee on the organization of a mutual fire insur- 
ance company, was appointed. The committee, consisting of 
Mr. Coffland, Mr. Noble and the writer, spent some few days 
in consultation and finally agreed upon a report This report 
included Articles of Incorporation, Constitution and By-Laws, 
Blank Policies and other blank forms, all of which had the 
approval of the State Commissioner of Insurance and was 
filed with the Secretary of this Association at its annual meet- 
ing in December, 1904. 

And now the subject is again up for consideration. In- 
quiries addressed to representatives of the various counties in 
states having asylums or poor houses, bring information that 
would indicate that these counties are carrying approximately 
$1,500,000.00 worth of insurance, on which they are paying^ 
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annually, rates which differ widely and are very much in ex- 
cess of the actual cost of insurance as furnished by local mutual 
companies, doing business in Wisconsin. But for me to at- 
tempt any discussion of the relative merits of stock and mutual 
insurance companies at this time, seems uncalled for. What 
we want is not argument, but action, and action in a direction 
that will avail something. So far as I can learn only about 
one-third of the counties give trustees full control of insurance 
of asylum property, so if we are to accomplish anything, we 
must not only get the support of these trustees, but we must 
get the support of Boards of Supervisors. This could be done 
through a committee of this Society, who if wise, tactful and 
'persistent, could interest representatives of a sufficient num- 
ber of counties so that an organization might be perfected and 
put in operation. 

!Now, Gentlemen, if we are really in earnest in this matter 
and satisfied that it is the best plan to adopt with regard to 
institutional insurance, let us get at it and do something. 

The paper was followed by an informal discussion, and the 
concensus of opinion seemed to be that while the rates paid 
by the different institutions at present vary a great deal, and 
the condition is not satisfactory, that it would be impossible at 
the present time to get enough institutions to form a mutual 
company to take enough of the insurance to make much of an 
improvement. As the insurance is attended to by the counties 
individually, it does not seem feasible for the Association to at- 
tempt to regulate the matter. 

Mr. Geo. II. Seeley, Treasurer of the Association, presented 
his official report for the year. On motion, the report was 
adopted by the Association. 

The finance committee, consisting of Messrs. Langworthy, 
Goedjen and Bull, reported that they found the books of the 
Association in satisfactory shape. 

The finance committee having audited the accounts of the 
treasurer find the same to be correct and showing a balance on 
hand of $29.12. 

Silas H. Bull, 
C. E. Langworthy, 
Henry Goedjen. 
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. The committee on resolutions, Messrs. Mehl, Smith, Bnslett, 
Kice and Torrey, presented the following resolutions which 
were unanimously adopted by the Association. 

Whereas, In the past year there has been called from among 
the living, one honored member of our Association, Supt. J. B. 
Thomas of Wausau, therefore 

Be it R'csolved, That we, the members of this Association, 
of Asylum Trustees and Superintendents of County Asylums 
of Wisconsin, do now express our high appreciation of his 
life, his worth and his work and our sorrow at his death. 

Be it Further Resolved, That we extend to his bereaved wife 
and family, and many friends, our warmest sympathy and we 
pray that He who doeth all things well may watch over and 
care for them. 

Be it Further Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to his ^vife and another spread upon records of this 
Association. 

Anton Mehl, 
F. M. Smith, 

0. A. BUSLETT, 

Andrew Rice, 
S. C. Torrey. 

Mr. Wheeler made a motion that the Association signify to 
Mr. Tappins its wish that he work out a new system of making 
out the reports, in order that the results will be more uniform. 
The motion was seconded, and adopted by the Association. 

The roll was called by the secretary and the convention pro- 
ceeded to the election of officers. 



HOLL CALIi OF MEMBERS PRESENT. 

Allan D. Conover, Madison. Elmer Grimmer, Marinette. 

M. J. Tappins, Madison. H. Grotophorst, Baraboo. 

Dr. Chas. Gorst, Mendota. F. M. Loftus, Green Bay. 

L. B. Dresser, St. Croix Falls. Andrew Reis, Green Bay. 

Dr. Alma J. Frisbee, Milwaukee. Mrs. Andrew Reis, Green Bay 

R. P. Dickinson, Chippewa Falls. Henry Lebeis, Bloomer. 
Mrs. Ida E. Dickinson, Chippewa Falls. S. W. Jackson, Menomonie. 
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Mrs. M. D. Jackson, Menomonie. 
G. H. Seeley, Menomonie. 
D. C. Coolidge, Downing. 
S Davenport, Eau Galle. 
O. H. Kitzman/Eau Claii^. 
Mrs. O. H, Kitzman, Eau Claire. 
Julius G. Ingram, Eau Claire. 
Clarence Sprague, Eau Claire. 
Chas. A. Cox, Augusta. 
W. B. Voigt, Jefferson. 
Mrs. W. E. Voigt, Jefferson. 
O. Gullickson, West Salem. 
Henry Goedjen, Manitowoc. 
Henry Wernecke, Manitowoc. 
Louis Weigend, Cleveland. 
Martin Rupple, Reedsville. 
P. J. Mooney, Sparta. 
G. R. Downer, Appleton. 
Mrs. Ida M. Downer, Appleton. 
Alb Brooker, Appleton. 
S. C. Torge, Seymour. 
Silas H. Bull, Racine. 



Mrs. Julia D. Bull, Racine. 

L. J. Johnson, Richland Center. 

J. E. Coffland, Richland Center. 

C. E. Langworthy, Edgerton. 

Robert More, Emerald Grove. 

T. D. Wheeler, New Richmond. 

Mrs. T. D. Wheeler, New Richmond. 

O. W. Mosher, New Richmond. 

George F. Carroll, Waukesha. 

C. M. Hayward, Weyauwega. 

Mrs. C. M. Hayward, Weyauwega. 

Dr. N. L. Howison, Menomonie. 

Dr. J. F. Farr, Eau Claire. 

Mrs. Nellie GuUickson, West Salem. 

Wm. Merwin, Trempealeau. 

F M. Smith, Osseo. 

R. M. Smith, Peshtigo. 

Mrs. R. M. Smith, Peshtigo. 

Dr. R. M. Phelps, Rochester, Minn. 

J. M. Harper, Peshtigo. 

John Stoveken, Pembine. 

W. A. Brown, Marinette. 



President Coffland appointed Mr. Bull and Mr. Patterson 
as tellers. 

Mr. Kitzman placed in nomination the name of the present 
incumbent, and moved that Mr. Coffland be re-elected by a ris- 
ing vote of the Association. The motion was carried and Mr. 
Coffland re-elected. 

The election of vic3-president was next taken up. On mo- 
tion, the rules were suspended and the secretary empowered to 
cast the vote of the convention for C. A. Cox, of Eau Claire 
County. 

Geo. H. Seeley, of Menomonie, was re-elected for the office 
of treasurer of the Association. 

Mr. Wernecke, who had served in the capacity of secretary 
for the past two years, stated that other duties made it im- 
possible for him to give the amount of time to the office which 
it deserved, and asked the convention to release him. He put 
in nomination Mr. P. M. Smith of Osseo. 
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The Association expressed its satisfaction in the way Mr. 
Wernecke had filled the position, and regret that he would not 
accept another term. The nomination of Mr. Smith was sec- 
onded, and he was elected secretary of the Association. 

The convention then took up the matter of selecting a place 
for the next annual meeting. 

Mr. Eeis extended an invitation to the convention to meet 
with them in Green Bay. ^ 

The president read a telegram from Dr. Gorst by direction 
of the Board of Control, inviting the Association to meet in 
Madison. Mr. Coffland also stated that he had received a tele- 
phone message from Mr. Conover seconding this invitation. 

Mr. Eeis said, iii view of the fact that the State Board of 
Control has extended this invitation to meet with them in 
Madison, that he would withdraw his invitation for the pres- 
ent, but would extend it again next year, and hoped that Green 
Bay would be selected by the convention at that time. 

The convention voted upon the matter, and chose Madison 
for the place of the next meeting. 

Convention adjourned. 
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